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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


Eight Great Milling Centers of America. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. satis snide DULUTH AND SUPERIOR. 
22 Mills, Total Daily Capacity, 43,425 Barrels. il tai 8 Mills, Total Daily Capacity, 18,800 Barrels. 















shows the percentages 















of ‘flour made 
on 
Gray’s Noiseless Belt 


Roller Mills. 





MILWAUKEE. NEW YORK. 
7 Mills, Total Daily Capacity, 9,300 Barrels. 5 Mills, Total Daily Capacity, 7,500 Barrels. 





The shaded portion 
shows 


the percentages 





ot 
flour made AKRON 
NASHVILLE. saad idee ia ’ : 2e 
6 Milis, Total Daily Capacity, 6,600 Barrels. ae 4 Mills, Total Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels. 


other makes of rolls. 














100% 
In the Estimation of all Leading Millers 
a oe | ee 
Is Incomparably the Best. 
KANSAS CITY. DENVER. 
5 Mills, Total Daily Capacity, 4,000 Barrels. 4 Mills, Total Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 





[i the BEST is NONE TOO GOOD for You, IT WILL PAY YOU to confer with 
THE EDWARD P. ALLIS COMPANY, 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, 


RELIANCE WORKS. — BS MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 











 Correspond with us if pou wart The mosi perreer - 
_fLOUR. 22: CORN MILLING MACHINERY: 


E- g MARMEON. «9. 
coZ “INPIANAP G1 15-1? 





| Norpyk 











\we were awarded \edals on the following: 
* La” General: Exhibit: of Cereal:/“\achinery : 

Roller-Flour: ill: 
 Three-Pair-High-Corn-/\ill: 
‘Degerminator: or Hominy-/\ill 
Roller-Corn -and- Feed:/\ill- 
‘French: Bubr: Corn -and «Feed - ill 







































THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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Our 
SUPERLATIVE 
Flour 

is acknowledged 
by the 

New York trade 
to be the Best 
Patent Flour 
made. 
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= — oe Daily Capacity, 


2,500 Barrels. 
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“| Superior Wis, USA. 
a spondence dali ied i 


SIGN Se SST. 
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R. McGREGOR TODD, Manager. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “ANCHOR.” 


es 


WE GRIND ONLY 


No. | Hard Dakota and Minnesota Wheat. 


ey 


CAPACITY, 


4,000 BARRELS 


DAILY. 





V , Chas W. Lang 


1%, 


Es : & 7s 


| Latne@ & Co. 
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\QWI WE \LAl. Orc: 30 MOORE SURBET, 





i a 
Telephone, 
*°3046 Cortlandt’ * 


STORES, 


30 & 32 MOORE ST.NY. 
38 & 40 SO.ORANGE AVE. 
NEWARK.N..J. 


NEW York. 





Jersey City op 
Milling Co. 


or JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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The Russell & Miller Milling Co.) Superior, Wis. 


FCARVER I 





A AN SOON 3 Ea ae 





GRAND REPUBLIC MILL. 















































JOHN RUSSELL, President. ARTHUR MILLER, Sec’y and Treas, J.S. HILLYER, Gen’! Manager. HUGH STEELE, Ass’t Manager. : 
oe oe ae 
es yy 
| S # al 
Daily capacity Grand Repub- 3 UR Grand Republic Mill 


lic Mill, 
5,000 Barrels. 


9 


Mills at Jamestown, N. D., 
and Valley City, N. D. 


9 
Total daily capacity, 


is the latest and most 
perfect mill in the world; our 
North Dakota plants are mod- 
ern, and our facilities for ob- 
taining the pick of the hard- 
wheat crop are ufisurpassed. 


ie 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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6,000 Barrels. 










E. J. WHire. 
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‘En gine Room % 








‘Boiler Room: ; pterda Views: 
‘GRAND REPUBLIC MILL :: West Superior Wis.USA 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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+» WHITNEY BROS 
* DOCK CONTRACTORS & 













Walter pul 


BUTLER BROTHERS 
BUILDERS 





Coole ley Buller. 


or 
BUTLER BROTHERS 
BUILDERS 


HE land. 


ARCHITECT 
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William Butter. puller 


BUTLER BROS 
* BUILDERS 













BUTLER Sindee F 


% oA BUILDERS - 
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AW Davidson. 
* SUP'T-OF CONSTRUCTIO: 
°F MILL MACHINERY 


-L.H-Ghapman.. 


MANAGER OF MILL 
- VALLEY CITY-N-D 


¥ Lae 
WA Whitney 


FOUNDATION & DOCK 
CONTRACTORS 






Walter Miller. 


- SuP'T- MILLS Ks 
“VALLEY CITY 
& JAMESTOWN -N-D 





“far Heim: 

2D MANAGER oF 
MILL 

JAMESTOWN - N-D- 


















- James Loe 


-CHIEF ENGINEER: 


pH 1 Paige.. 


- CHIEF GRAIN BUYER. 


LP *. 






ASS'T: 
ENGINEER: 
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IMPERIAL MILLS 





DULUTH, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


‘Flour was dull and unsettled on spring patents, 
as the Duluth mills are making the market for Minne- 
apolis not only, but getting the trade, as they are able 
at that point to get better wheat than Minneapolis, at 
less cost, while not making such a large percentage of 
patents as Minneapolis, and hence a better and strong- 
er flour, which is taking the place of the Minneapolis 


’ brands of older reputation, at less prices.” 





‘““FLOUR.--In our last, the explanation given for 


the unsettled condition of the spring patents market 





was that given by the trade, which was simply repro- 
duced as an explanation for this situation of affairs, 
without any design of passing upon the correctness 
of the claims of the Duluth millers of superior advan- 
tages over those of Minneapolis. All that concerned us 
were the facts, and these can not be disputed--namel} 

that the new Duluth mills, with all the latest improve- 
ments and large capacity, in the heart of hard spring 
wheat country, are taking an unusual share of the trade 
for new mills, and at prices of older and better-known 


brands of mills in the older spring wheat sections.” 


Above are extracts from New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 











Bulletin, of November 4th and 6th, 1893. 
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Makes the whitest bread. 


Makes more bread. 


¥ 


[Jse Kern's 
Success 
Best Patent | 
K our. 
e 


BERNET& CRAFT 
» FLOUR © 


Sr. Louis Mo. 







Retains its moisture longer 
than bread made from any 
other flour. 
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SUCCESS 


WARRANTED PLE ~4 ' 
+ MILWAUKEE+ RYE FLOUR a specialty 

















We guarantee our flour to be the 
BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 
To be had at all grocers and flour 
dealers. 









ROBT. A. GALT, Eastern Agent, 173 State 
St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 11 South Union St. 
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\wve refer-te-the: pages: of this. ‘DeStesé Holiday Noah 


for: an: idea: om our: ei) to give satisfaction. 


IN WRITING MENTION THIS PAPER: 
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HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 
* Grain Cleaning Specialties « 


Nearly 8,000 CRANSON SCOURERS and MONITOR SEPARATORS placed 
since 1886. Guaranteed to clean grain better than any other line on earth. 
No breaking and wasting good stock. Light running; perfect ventilation. 
Parties contemplating buying cleaning machinery should investigate. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


HENRY SIMON, Agent for Europe, SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
20 Mount St., Manchester, England. 


FEEDING CAKE MILLS. 
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AH Wew Manufacture for Millers. 
Profitable Utilization of Bye-Products of Flour and Rice Mills,etc. —| 
ie 
THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THESE MILLS RECENTLY ERECTED BY US IN GREAT BRITAIN: ig 
Mill with a Production of 240 Tons per day, . P ' 9 repeat orders a 
- | 
Mill with a Production of 90 Tons per day, ; . 3 repeat orders : 
Mill with a Production of 90 Tons per day, . ' 4 repeat orders 4 
Mill with a Production of 80 Tons per day, ; , . 3 repeat orders : 
Mill with a Production of 80 Tons per day, . , ; ' 4 repeat orders 7 
Mill with a Production of 80 Tons per day, ; ’ . 4 repeat orders 
AND MANY OTHERS. 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pair of Cake Presses and Kettle capa- . Cr L M | LL ML, ‘Cl | N E | o\Y 
a IN THE worRLpbD. 
ESTABLISHED ROSE, DOWNS & THOMPSON, 
7 , 
1777. Catalogues and Prices free, ae 76 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK, and 
in English, French, German and Spanish. Old Foundry, HULL, ENGLAND. 

° 





Pi eit ie cs 1 Fe tne eee 


Flour Commission Merchants color and uniformity of grade. Buyers 





wishing for permanent mill account 





] j 1831-33 Market Street, are invited to send for samples. 
PROPRIETORS OF Shippers of Grain, Hay and Milli¢ed, Philadelphia. Lidgerwood Till Co., 
] | Invite correspondence with millers. Lidgerwood, N. D. 
Empire Elevator and Warehouse. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. | Cash advances made on consignments. | Cable address, KADA, Riverside code 





H.C. CoLe, President. C. B. CoLe, See’y and Treas. Z. T. COLE, Vice Prest. | 


This paper printed by the 


oS See ee Periodical Press Co. 
Winter Wheat Flours.) <3’ = 











EDISON BUILDING, RESSWORK and Pamphiet Bind- 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS, | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ing a specialty. We run 24 hours 
Established 1839 PaTENT—H. C. Cole’s Omega, H. C. Cole’s Southern Cross. _ daily, six days in the week. 
BRANDS.{ CLEAR—H.C.Cole’s FF FG, H.C. Cole’s Comfort, Cole’s Mills Extra. J 
Incorporated 1888. | Low Granpe—Sancho Panza. |C. F, HATCH, Manacer. 
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ty From Minnesota te New deiteaig 

"EB From the reat corn State te the land o' bea 
"Tis said by all in the millino trade, 

That the Bemis bag is the finest Stef 

An eo sack, nota Seg rag, 

nd where the cat 

Chae out of the bago 
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E LARGEST FLOU 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





“Charl ail fi sb 


= GENERAL MANACER 
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BARRELS PER DAY. 
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% 
The first 
—_— 
the field 





* 


JAMES S. BELL, President 
WM. H. DUNWOODY, Vice-President 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, Secretary and Treasurer Joun Crossy SAMUEL BELL, J», 





THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER. 








DIRECTORS 





JOHN WASHBURN ALFRED V. MARTIN 











The Washburn-Crosby Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


cs 














The last 
to 


leave it 


‘% 


Wasbburn-Crosby Co.’s Celebrated 


Gold Medal .and. Superlativ 








Daily Capacity, 13,000 Barrels 
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HASTINGS. 
BEST FAMILY. 
YOSEMITE. 


VERMILION. HASTINGS, MINN. . 


HERALD. 


str 






CNRS 

















a ee 








CHARLES ESPENSCHIED, 


President. 


G. W. GARDNER, 


Vice President. 


DENIS FOLLETT, 


Treasurer. 









D. R. BARBER & SON 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 





PATENT BRANDS 


WHITE SATIN 

BARBER’S BEst 

BAKERS’ BRANDS ° 
CATARACT ie 
THORN HEDGE 


Manufacturers of Fine Grades Roller Process Flour from the Best Quality 
of Hard Wheat 










e/a — 
== MINNESOTA &DAKOTA 
HARD WHEAT USED EXCLUSIVELY. 

EST OUPERIOR,WIS. 

2500. Barrels. 






















Daily “Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








CHAS. W. SEXTON 


SURANCE 


Special attention given to interests of Manufacturers, [lillers and 
Grain Dealers 














F. L. GRAY, General Agent 








NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO. 











| Emp.Loyers’ LIABILtry INSURANCE 
The Mill and Terminal Elevator of L. Christian & Co. | FipELIty Bonps 


MINNEAPOLIS, TINN. ; TELEPHONE 301 MINNEAPOLIS, 9 WASHINGTON AVE. NORTH 
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OTTO DOEBLER, Propr 
* GOODHUE ROLLER MILL.* 


CAPACITY: 500 BARRELS PER DAY. 













Grinders of Minnesota Hard Wheat Flour. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


. PATENTS: Telephone, Cli ; 
BRANDS: paxers: Manna, Paragon. et (ANNON FALLS, MINNESOTA 


"si ic Tne LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINN. 








> 
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is rth 
ie) oe is . 
’ al at ~ - ss 
SS Cary ss ia v=) : 
5 © 3 
Ss °o o 
'] WHITE LILY | : y . 
é 3 ‘ 
> ROLLER* PATENT. be | . 

_ THE CELEBRATED PREMIUM FLOUR _ = 2 


‘NEw ULM..M MINN: 
= -WHITE. LILY =~ ae 


—"CA ABLE ADDRES 3S PIREMA AR- 


W* grind only NUMBER ONE HARD and, 
NORTHERN WHEAT, and we guaran- HARD SPRING WHEAT 


antee our flour to be equal to any Spring 


Wheat flour made. FLOU RS. 


WE WISH OUR TRADE . . 








——— MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 





orr apuinet ici S| ” 
en Rie =—C|:«|SClU A Merry Christmas| endnnenn 
scl ” Happy me Year. star, CORNER STONE, RED WING, 











Capacity, 425 Bbls. GOODHUE, OLD GLORY, CHIEFTAIN. 
EMPIRE MILL Co., | == 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ATLANTIO TRANSPORT LINE o TWIN SGREW STEAMERS, 


NEW YORK — LONDON. 





FLEET: All Rooms are Outside and on the 
ee P 7 Upper Deck amidships. 
S. S. ‘‘Manitoba, STEAM HEAT. 
- - = + . See vee. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
b=4 . s. ‘ "Massachusetts," For Passage, Freight and other particulars, apply to 
- 8,000 Tons. NEW YORK SHIPPING CO.. 


General Agents, 


Produce Exchange Building, nn - 
4 Broadway. NEW’ YORK. 


S.S ‘Mohawik,”’ 


- 8,000 Tons. “== 








“ BALTIMORE: 403-409 Water Street. 
CHICAGO: ~~ LaSalle Street. 
ST. LOUIS: \% Pine Street. 
LONDON: 108 enchurch St., E. C. 
TORONTO, ONT.: 206 Board of Trade Building. 





S. S. ‘‘Mobile,’’ 


- 8,000 Tons. 














THE HOLIDAY 


BEATTIE & HAY, 





FTN, 


( a >) 
3 FLOUR. GRAIN AND FEED. 


South water Street, 








25 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


COMMISSION MERGHANTS 






Private, also 
“Riverside” Code. 


H. B. GOODWIN & CO., 


GOS and G22 Chamber of Commerce, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


EXPORTERS of unsurpassed qualities of Patent, Straight and Clear 


Cable Address: “Goodflour.” 


ig ~<tm— SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 


ees 
‘ Buffalo River Mills,”’ ‘“ Conqueror,’ * Hercules,” |’ Magnificent, 
‘Trojan,’’ ‘‘ Silver Shield,’ a... King,’’ ‘‘America,’ 
‘ Oriental,’ ‘ Angel Cake,”’ &c., &c. 


| | OUR DOMESTIC customers—the most critical consumers in the United States—demand 
the best that money can buy; these flours have suited them perfectly 

| for many years. . 

| OUR FOREIGN shipments are exactly of the same quality. 

|NO DELAYS. WE GUARANTEE DATE OF OCEAN SHIPMENT. 

C. 1. F. BUYERS who want flours of really exceptional excellence in Color, Yield, 
Buoyancy and Flavor, are invited to correspond. 











FLORENCE MILL (0. 


F. L. GREENLEAF, Mills at Stillwater, Minn. 


Proprietor. 


Highest Award, 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR. 
Silver Medal. 


Medal, Chicago, 
1893, 





So Fe  £NYASY, ~  LAeeeSSS-  U0Ult~”~CK OK 





Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 


World’s Fair. 


CAMPBELL BROS., 


AUSTIN, MINN., 





THOROUGHLY 


MODERN, ~ mg 


| WE HAVE 
| TWO NEW MILLS, 


‘With capacity of 300 BARRELS, and grind 


craves OF HARD WHEAT. 


GRADES OF 
MILLS LOCATED IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA. 


We solicit correspondence from reliable cash buyers. 
We also GRIND RYE and BUCKWHEAT. 


CAMPBELL BROS., 


AUSTIN, MINN., and 
BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINN. 















D>, ee -< U. S. AS 


Mill Dakota Wheat Exclusively 


CorRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM DOMESTIC ANDFOREIGN TRADE 
Daily Capacity 300 Barrels. ( Awversioe Cove.) 


Capacity, 300 Bbls. Flour, 250 Bblis. Corn Meal. 








a 





rae CHAN prin. 
Waseca, Minn :, 


Capacity, 800 Barrels. 





Baking Tests and Reports. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


CORRECT and detailed record 
. and report upon the baking 
= qualities of samples tested on com- 
AGS) parison with like grades from the 
“Ss largest and best mills in the world. 
{ Reports made to millers only, and 
upon time subscriptions. 

No single tests at a price. 

Correspondence solicited. 


» A. W. HOWARD, 
= 202 Washington Ave. S.,° MINNEAPOLIS. 






W. H. STOKES, Proprietor 
Watertown RoLLer MILLs. 


DAILY CAPACITY, 400 BARRELS. 


REGISTERED BRANDS: MANUFACTURER OF 


ate 


GARLAND, 

spuenpicv, Choice Roller Flour 
SUNSHINE, FROM HARD SPRING WHEAT. 
WANETA, | Prices and Samples Furnished on Application. 
KAMPESKA. | 


Prices Subject to Change without Notice. 
Watertown. South Dakota. 


= 
“@ 


The Flour from this Mill received 
an Award and Diploma at the late 





XVIT 


World’s Fair. 
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HUEGELY MILLING COMPANY, 





NASHVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR Moc 
8 were. ONLY. x 


PFEFFER MILLING GOMPANY, 


ae. Winter Wheat Flour 


AND DEALERS IN GRAIN. 
BRANDS: Lebanon Jewel, LEBANON, ILLINOIS. 


Our flours are of high and uniform grade. Buying directly from farmers, we use only the choicest 
selected wheat. Requests from direct buyers for samples will receive prompt attention. 


BRANDS: er ade 


Huegely’s Best, 
Washington, 
Nashville City, 
Huegely’s Eagle, 








Lebanon Belle, 


WHITE PIGEON MILLS. 


WHITE PIGEON, MICH. 





e R.J. HAMILTON. e—— 


Invite Correspdndence from Direct Buyers of 


Winter Wheat Flour. 





GRAND Rapios ROLLER Mits fee fe RANUAL CAPAC yy 

GLOBE ROLLER MiLts *"o lacie Set J 250.000.BarRELS CORRESPONDENCE 
MODEL MILLS. ble Address, VALLEY GRAND Rapips. 

C.G.SWENSBERG Pres. M.S.CROSBY. Vice Pres, W"N.ROWE. Manager. SOLICITED. 





H. B. SPARKS, Secreta: . 
W.L. SPARKS, Treas. 


D. R. SPARKS, President. W. D. SPARKS, Gen’! anager. 


F. R. MILNOR, Vice=Prest. 


- ESTABLISHED: 1855: 


j i rks: -"@ erm, 
Millino-(0° 





‘\orrespondence jfom: 
 -DirectBuyers: 











Capital $50,000. 


JAS.8.000GE Prest 
CHAS ALBERS, Manager 
w. E. ALBERS Secy & Treas 


READY FOR YOUR ORDERS 


WITH A NEW AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


3% MILLING PLant 


OF 800 BARRELS CAPACITY, 


And direct railroad facilities for drawing our wheat from the best sections 
of INDIANA, ILLINOIS, OHIO and MICHIGAN. We solicit the orders 
of DOMESTIC and EXPORT BUYERS. 


THE HAND MILLING CO., 


ADRIAN, MICF. 





PURE BUCKWHEAT FLOUR. 


THE PRODUCT OF OUR MILLS 











Is indorsed by the best Flour Dealers and Grocers in the United States. 
We do not use any other grain or cereals in our Buckwheat Flour but the 
genuine buckwheat grain. 


Compare Our Goods with Any in the Country 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES. 


WELLES MILL COMPANY, 
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' [Lour AND FEED 272 ~ corresvonae 


CAPACITY 400 bbls. DAILY 


Correspondence of direct cash buyers 
so icited. Ask for list of our cereal spe- 
cialties. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN. 





G. MAY, Secy. and Treas. H. MULBERGER, Prest 


THE GLOBE MILLING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








WYALUSING, PENN. 











OUR BRANDS. « > 
moe | 3 RILOUR & 
CHROMACHS. 
FANCY RYE. From Selected Minnesota and Dakota Hard Wheat. 
bay Also Choice Soft Wheat Export, 
WHITE DAISY. FANCY RYE FLOUR, FEED, &c. 
BEST XEXX. | Daily oon’ WATERTOWN ,WIS. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 








Pretty’s Patent Taping for Clothings 


Used by all the LEADING MILLS throughout Europe. 








Standard Qualities Eyelet Taping, Green Edge Hook Tapi ng. 


‘“‘Blue Edge’’ and ‘‘Red Edge,’’ also the new 





ate With this, Silks are CHANGED ITIMEDIATELY, and can stand ANY strain, with NO 
RUCKING OR KINKING. 


terns Free, of the Sole Manufacturers, 


W. PRETTY & SON, Ipswich, England. 


LEPORTERS. 2 =" ™ 
é/MLUM G ©. A New Departure in Milling. 


; ¢™ 
i WINONA Mi 272. Write us, and we will tell you all about it. 
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“Boss” Flour 





suitt BY JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


Over 30 Years Business 
affords every convenience for making Wheels of highest excellence and 
Specially Adapted to all Situations and Purposes. 


We have running the largest and smallest wheels, in greatest variety of form, style and finish under the 


Highest and Lowest Heads in this Country. 


Easy working gates. High efficiency and even speed at full and part capacity. All parts can be furnished 
in duplicate. Great Strength and Durability. Write, stating head, size of stream, kind of mill. We 
will send our fine pamphlet, and advise you. 


mE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. | ONEW YORK CITY. 
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Wearethe . . THE 


Largest Manufacturers inthe World § American Cereal Co.., 
of Oatmeals and other Cereal Foods, AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 

















Flour, Barleys, Cornmeals, Corn Flour, Rye Flour, Manufacturers of Quaker Oats and all the F. Schu- 


and all ki f 4 macher Cereals. 
oF Ones oF Penne, Se, For Domestic Trade and Export. Write us for further information. 
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INEST BRANDS on Earth Bo 23Ss«éW. C®. FOX & CO. 
cone, color with vorder, #125; two ERX | Elout Commission Merchants, 


center, $2.00. Designs submitted free. A 
Liquid and Dry Stencil Paints, Brush- 34 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











~ JOHN LYNCH & BRO. 























es, etc. Send for price list. We solicit Consignments from Millers for 
UJ NORTHWESTERN STAMP WORKS E cateaco ‘Trane only. oe 
RR ST,PAUL MINN. Gwe wien oun tose a wenn coniems!|COmmission Merchants : 
. | 
Hoop Nails Quality ‘FRED C. EDLER, No. 142 NORTH DELAWARE AVE., 
3 hla eed, 
Hoop Staples, a FLOUR : ee + —>$~G— 0 + 06 PH | LADELPH 1A. 04 — 0 = Bike 
Ba rrel N ia I ils. appite vation. Consignments solicited i. ney oi of Flour 
and Millfeed. Bank account with the National 
THE STAN LEY TACK WORKS, Teenanael iver tae — wanes 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. | Room 40, Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
HENRY B. VEEFKIND MFG, CO., DAVID B. KIRK & CO. 
VEEFKIND, WIS. EXPORTERS OF PAPER 
ON W. Cc. RY. W COTTON 
SLACK BARREL HEADING Kansas Hard heat Flour, JUTE. 
<< KANSAS CITY, MO., 
STAVES. U.S.A. 











Direct Cash Buyers of Wint d Spri Wheat 
rLOouRs. | B. HAMMOND & CO. 
Millers’ Agents, 


GABAIN & CO. = i= 





__ FLOUR EXPORTERS, COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Gabain Hros., London, 14 and 16 Pacific Ave. Flour. Grain. and Feed. 
debate Asay mercies. CHICAGO. Room 107, Chamber of Commerce, BOSTON. 

W. W. HUNTER, C. C. FICKETT & CO. 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
ano COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN # MILL STUFFS Flour and Feed. 





RECEIVER AND SHIPPER. 229 State St., BOSTON. 
Ne CH ICAGO. pu Member SS rce. 
W. H. CROCKER & CO. | ESTABLISHED 1848, INCORPORATED 1892. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN J. W. BOOTH & SONS 


Flour, Grain # Millfeed, Commission Company, 
sees Cin Caen Room No. 414 Rialto Building, 
: ST. LOUIS. 


6-8 Sherman St., CHICAGO. Especial attention given to Consignments of 


Grain and General Produce. 
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MICHIGAN HOOP CO. 


—~ DEALERS IN 


BARREL AND KEG HOOPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


E. W. TRAVER, West Side. 
A SPECIALTY. Manager. 














REED & HEATH, 


VICTOR< - 


BY ROLLER 
MILLS, 


Lime Springs, lowa. 








BRANDS: 
GOLD MEDAL, PEERLESS, VICTOR, HYGEIA, 
ROYAL, PURITY, BEST, BIG LOAF. 


Capacity, 400 Barrels. 


~. 





STAVES.~ 


THOROUGHLY KILN DRIED. 
* * OUR OWN MAKE. x x 


E. Cc. BRADFORD & BRO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


LOUIS HM. RYDE. 


JOLABT, ILL. 


Roller Ground Rye Flour, HULLED GRAHAM 


From White Winter Wheat. 


Choice Wheat Middlings Always on Hand. 


In Bulk or in too Ib. Bags. 


Samples Sent on Application. —~-+TERIIS, SIGHT DRAFT. 























STANDARD 


GRADES LOUR. 


SRLM. SELELTE. TLOWINTEA — 


SHELBY,OHIO. 





Crk FLOURING MILLS, 
WM. CALLAM & SON, Props. 


MANUFACTURE st > 
BRANDS: 


Q 
FULL ROLLER PROCESS 4 EARLY RISER, - - Special Patent. 


| EARLY RISER, - - Full Roller, : 


| ’ 
ra FI OUR e “ EARLY RISER, - - _ Straight. e 


From Finest Quality Winter Wheat. SAGINAW, E. S., MICH. 








DAVID STOTT FLOURING MILLS, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Capacity, - 700 Bbls. 


UR wheat comes direct from the growers through our own Ele- 
vators, and only the BEST OF IT goes to our mill. We invite 
correspondence with domestic and export buyers desiring a flour always 
to be relied upon. 





BRAND & HARDIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller Process Flour. 


BRANDS: Daily Capacity, 


GOLD MEDAL. 0. K. ROLLER PATENT. 250 Barrels. 
STANDARD. SAGINAW, MICH. 
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JAS. W. RAYMOND, 
Vice President. 


GEORGE A. PILLSBURY, 


President. 


THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER. 


DAVID R. FORGAN, 


Cashier. 


C. T. JAFFRAY, 
Asst. Cashier. 


THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





Capital, = = $1,250,000 


H*s SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR HANDLING 


Sterling Exchange ana 
Millers’ Documentary Exchange. 


as 


Sells ITS OWN DRAFTS on | 
LONDON. 


Surplus and Profits, = = $600,000 


| Makes DIRECT CABLE TRANSFERS 


THROUGH ITS OWN CORRESPONDENT, 


The British Linen Go. Bank, London. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





E ness Established in 1855, by John S. Pillsbury & Co. 


W. K. MORISON & CO. 


INCORPORATED.) 
107 Nicollet Ave., - 


Hardware, Railroad, Mill if Lumbermen S Supplies. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
IN THE NORTHWEST OF 


CARPENTERS’, MACHINISTS’, COOPERS’ AND BUTCHERS’ TOOLS, 


Noils, Glass, Cordage, Tackle Blocks, Oars, Boat Hardware, Fishing Tackle, 
Baggage and Bag Trucks, Etc. 





Northwestern Agemts for 
BUFFALO STANDARD SCALES, ROEBLING’S WIRE ROPE, 
HENRY DISSTON & SON’S MILL SAWS, MENASHA WOOD SPLIT PULLEYS, 
NORTON EMERY WHEEL, ETC. 


Mail Orders Solicited. Telephone 932. 








THe KEY NOTE 


. emma 
To our success is A SHARP [ a — a 
Lookout for our customers’ interests, in giving themthe ~~ 


STRONGEST SACKS, BEST PRINTING, QUICKEST DELIVERY and LOWEST PRICES. 


Gleveland Paper 60.. MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. All Rope Millers’ Flour Sacks. 


Trial Orders Solicited. 


EUSTIS BROTHERS, 
DIAMONDS, 


TS 


Tatches, + Silverware, + Feweiry, ¢ Hronses. 


Largest Stock of Fine Artistic Goods 
328 NICOLLET AVE., 

















"THERE CAN BE BUT e e e e 


ON Ee FLOUR that is @=~ 


BEST OF ALL! 
IT IS MADE BY The (eo. Tileston Milling Co. 


Write us 
for Prices. sT. CLOUD, MINN. 


















Es ir is ELOIT:-CITY: MILLS: | 


BELOIT. Wis. SCOMPLETE ROLLER RYE PROCESS. 








_— 





i Ct MANUFACTURERS OF 
ian Bloat Presi ‘PURE: RYE: FLOUR: 


ar mu yt (AOC RYE FEED, GROUND FEED; COARSE. BOLTED AND GRANULATED 
Rel. ely LZ ORN MEAL; WINTER WHEAT, GRAHAM AND BUCKWHEAT FLOUR. 

























HUNTER BROS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
——— SHIPPING — 


FIOUF, GFain and rééd. 


+) COMMISSION. Ge 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Established 1868. Incorporated 1879. 











We were given FIRST AWARD at World’s Columbian Exposition, on Our 
Perforated Metals. 


North Lansing Milling Co. 


c. BREISCH, Manager. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


HIGH # GRADE # FLOUR. 


North Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. 


Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily. 





C.F. LISTMAN & CO. 


DIRECT EXPORTERS 


Minnesota and Dakota HARD WHEAT FLOURS. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cash Buyers of ALL GRADES OF FLOUR 


JAS. R. TURNER. 


222 Produce Exchange, 





Cc. F. MILLER. INO. T. Monts. | 


DANL. T.. WADE, 
ISAAC H. REED & CO. 


Commission Merchants Gommission Merchant. 


FOR THE SALE OF | FLOU FR 
ao GRAIN. 


NEW YORK. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. | 
New York City. 


Consignments Solicited. | 220 Produce Exchange, 
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F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 

HENRY M. Knox, Vice President. 

E. F. MEARKLE, Second Vice President. 
PERRY HARRISON, Cashier. 

Tuos. F. HurRvey, Assistant Cashier. 


SbOUPILY Bank 
01 Minnésota 


MINNEAPOLIS. 








Capital, = - - =  $1,000,000.00. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 500,000.00. 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Manufacturers and others received on the 
most favorable terms. Special attention given to collections on Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
throughout the Northwest. 


Send your collections on all northwestern points 
to the Security Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 





With our list of correspondents, covering all points of importance in Minnesota, Iowa, 
the two Dakotas, Montana and Washington, we are enabled to collect promptly and at 
lowest rates. 








FOR SALE 


The Minneapolis Mill. 


Formerly Owned and Operated by Crocker, Fisk & Co. 





Capacity, 1,600 Barrels Daily. 


Pp 


AS the best established of domestic and foreign trades. Owns 
H one of the cheapest water power leases in Minneapolis, and is 
equipped with a first-class steam plant. At present, is leased to the 
Washburn Crosby Co. Favorable terms made to right parties. 

Address, 
MINNEAPOLIS TRUST CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















@ City Bank # 


CAPITAL, $300,000. 


Ground Floor Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


T. J. Buxton, President. A. H. Linton, Vice President. 
F. A. Smita, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
T. J. BUXTON, R. B. LANGDON, C.S. LANGDON, A. H. LINTON, 
J. H. CLARK, H.C. HENRY, GEO. R. NEWELL, F. A. SMITH, 
J. F. Brown, JNO. DE LAITTRE, J. W. PENCE, THOMAS Lowry, 
SAMUEL HILL, (. McC. REEVE, 


GENERAL BANKING. 


Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts of the world. 








We buy and sell Foreign Exchange. 


WMational Bank i 
of Commerce 


Corner First Avenue South and Fourth Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00. 


WALTER Hur-veut, Vice President 
H. H. THAYER, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. ] 
J 
Jas. S. BELL, ad 
H. H. THAYER, 
WALTER HURLBUT 


S. A. HARRIS, President. 


O. M. LARAWAY, A. F. GALE, 

S. A. CULBERTSON, W.H. Evstis, 
E. J. PHELPS, WM. BUTTERS, 
A. W. WriGut, F. B. SEMPLE, 


S. A. HARRIS, 
CHas. J. MARTIN, 
G. S. BARNES, 
F. E. KENASTON, 


Accounts of banks and bankers, business corporations and firms generally, 
solicited on very favorable terms. 
COLLECTIONS throughout the northwest a specialty. 










LEIGH 























THE 


Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Capital (fully paid), P . $500.000.00. 


Surplus, _, P é ; 100,000.00. 


Interest allowed on certificates of deposit; also on open accounts subject 
to check. 

Deposits made at any time during the month draw interest from date. 

Investment securities for sale. 

All classes of trusts executed. 

Wills receipted for and kept without charge. 


E. A. MERRILL, President. 
G. A. PILLsBuRY, Vice President. 
E. J. PHELPs, Second Vice President. 


W. J. Haun, Trust Officer. 
F. M. Prince, Treasurer. 
H. H. COLEMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








Incorporated according to law in 1874. 


The 


Farmers and Mechanics 


Savings Bank 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 





Fourth Street, 
Near Second Avenue South 


TRUSTEES. 


JouHN DELAITTRE, R. B. LANGDON, 
M. B. Koon, E. H. MOULTON, 
Gov. J. S. PILLSBURY, J.C, OSWALD 


OFFICERS. 


CLINTON MORRISON, 
J. W. JOHNSON, 
THos. Lowry, 


CLINTON MORRISON, President. THos. Lowry, Vice President. 
2. H. MOULTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


A mutual savings bank, conducted on the best principle, under the guarantee of the 
strictest and most conservative law. The bank is open from 9 till 3 o’clock; on Saturday 
from 9 A. M. till 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Five per cent interest paid on deposits. Present deposit, $5,500,000. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





F. L. GILBERT, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE 


Si, Paul and Minneapolis Trust GO. 


A. R. McG, President. 


Capital, : ; ‘ - ‘ $500,000. 
Guaranty Fund, deposited with State, 100,000. 
Approved securities for sale. County, city and school bonds purchased. Will act as 
natee, executor, administrator, guardian, assignee. 


Safe deposit boxes for rent on reasonable terms 


Interest paid on time deposits. 


DIRECTORS. 
Ino. S. Pillsbury, Loren Fletcher, A. R. McGill, Chas. Kittelson, F. L. Gilbert, J.J. Ankeny, 
E. M. Mabie, J. H. Paulson, of Minneapolis; Gen. Geo. L. Becker, of St. Paul; 
John A. Clark, Isaae Cooper, Louis B. Henry, of Philadelphia ; 
and D.S. Fletcher, of Hartford, Conn. 


This company has the handsomest banking room in the state, 
the New York Life Insurance Building, corner Third Avenue South and Fifth Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








N. O. WERNER, Cashier. 
E. A. KEMPE, Assistant Cashier. 


O. N. OsTROM, President. 
C.S. HULBERT, Vice President. 


Swedish American Bank, 


100 WASHINGTON AVENUE SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capital, - $250,000. Surplus, - $75,000. 


General Banking Business Transacted. 


Domestic and Foreign Exchange bought and sold. 
Collections handled promptly at lowest rates. 
Steamship tickets sold on all lines to and from Europe. 














ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


A. F. GALE & CO. 


Se 
five and AParine Msurance, 


v2 


NEW_ YORK LIFE BUILDING, 


C. A. EATON. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Union National Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, PINN. 


Capital Paid in, - - - 
Surplus, - 7-7 - = ° 


$500,000. 
50,000. 


S. E. NEILER, President. H. F. Brown, Vice President. 


A. F. KELLY, Second Vice President H. J. NEtER, Cashier. 


We solicit the accounts of country millers, merchants, banks 
and individuals. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT. BUY FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Pay interest on time deposits by special arrangement. 











Leading Millers and Grain Dealers Prefer 
Mutual Insurance 


The Millers and Manufacturers Insurance Company, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Rockford, Illinois. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Lansing, Michigan. 


PROTECTION MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Van Wert, Ohio. 


Can place from $50,000 to $200,000 insurance on approved risks in the oldest and 
largest participating companies in the northwest. 


C. B. SHOVE, Secretary and General Manager, 
* MINNEAPOLIS, TINN. 


Write us for information. 
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ne Moment. Please a Cable Address: FARIBAULT 


WALCOTT MILLS 


M. B. SHEFFIELD, Proprietor, Faribault, Minnesota 
+ ==="! GRIND = + 


1000 Barrels of High Grade Spring Wheat Flour Daily. 


THEIR PRODUCTS EXCEL IN 


Color, Strength, Elasticity and Flavor. 


THEIR LEADING BRANDS 


GOLD MINE, TRIUMPH, EXCELSIOR, 


Are Highly Prized by EXPERT Flour Dealers and SCIENTIFIC Bakers in the Principal 
American and European Markets. ar 
























Business Solicited from Cash Buyers Interested in the Economical Production of First Class Bread. 








B. J. ROTHWELL, 


Eastern Office, SOS Chamber of Cormmerce, 
Thank You! 


BosTon, MAss. 





FRANK W. BuRNs, FRED W. BURNS, Cuas. E. WERNLI, P. F. DALTON, 
Pres. and Manager. Vice Pres. Secy. Treas. 


PLYMOUTH 
Roller Mill Go. 


Le Mars, lowa. & yar 
abe’ S, PLYMOUTH | eve C 
ROLLER 


(yer FLOUR sem. 


IS MADE FROM 







Minnesota and Dakota Wheat, 


Capacity Which will grade No. 1 in Min- 
’ 
— " neapolis, and all our flour is 
900 Bbls. Flour, 

50 Bbls. Rye Flour, 
50 Bbls. Graham, 


GUARANTEED to be equal to 


Minneapolis and Minnesota in 





50 Bbls. Buckwheat, STRENGTH, GRANULATION and 
200 Bbls. Pearl Meal, ; 
8 Cars Corn and Oats Feed. COLOR. 
: NEw ENGLAND AGENT, HOWARD SANDERSON, PREs. H. B. SANDERSON, SEcy. & TREAS. J. W. HEYWOOD, MANAGER. 


S. W. BATES, 


BosToN, Mass 


eh — aia E. SANDERSON MILLING CO. 


— “a © 
o—_PROPRIETORS—, 


Brands: _—— 


yan ane [boenix Mills, 








Front Rank, | 
Arcade, 1 
Lac La Belle, | 


wins | : MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Kinsley’s Best, 
“. 2,500 Barrels. 















ROBT. 
i iatinece { ROBT. ELPHINSTONE, nel Manufacturers of ‘* KINSLEY’S BEST,” [Made Exclusively for H. M. Kinsley, 
( CRAWFORD & Law, GLasGcow. Chicago, Ill., and Holland House, New York. 
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| One of the Oldest Grain Firms in the West—-Established 1880 
| 
| 


KIRKBRIDE-PALMER COMPANY 


| 
| INCORPORATED. $25,000 PAID IN. 


Grain Receivers and Shippers 
Make a specialty of filling millers’ orders for virgin wheat. MI N N EA PO LIS, MIN N ” U , S. A ; 


Also place hedges. Correspondence solicited. 








LM Jaylrb by? 


JRDERS AND CORRESPONDENCE ae bby WE BUY FOR SHIPMENT EXCLU- 
FROM MILLERS SOLICITED Uf frs: SIVELY, AND DO NO RECEIVING. 


Yitom 1 7 


Chamber Commence Yiirneapollt Blin 














S. STRONG. H. MILLER. 


Strong & Miller, 


, rain s 
* Dealers 


No. 222 FLourR EXCHANGE, 


; |The 
| |G, B. Gee 
‘Grain Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





| Wholesale Grain and 
_ Millfeed of every 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























description 
| s ELEVATORS :— Hastings & Dakota, 
| to Southern Minnesota, and River Divis- 
| ions of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
| Write us for samples and prices. Railway. 
| MINNEAPOLIS CHASIBER OF COMMERCE i 
| WM. COMMONS. JAMES F. BASSETT. F. W. COMMONS. H. W. COMMONS. 


COMMONS, BASSETT & CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH. 





Receivers and Shippers of Milling Wheat. 








J.C WOODWORTH. F. B. GODFREY. Wa. H. DUNWoopy, President. CLARENCE A. BRown, Secretary. 


Jas. S. BELL, Vice President. JoHN DuNwoopy, Treasurer. 
Minneapolis Grain & Feed Co. 


) Se St. Anthony & Dakota 
Feed Grinders, <Q Grain Shippers, Elevator Company 


Corn Meal Millers. 118 Corn EXCHANGE, 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





TRADE MARK 
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a PLANT WITH APPROVED MODERN EQUIPMENT. cm 


Daily Capacity, 1500 Barrels. 





F. P. HIXON, President. M. FUNK, Vice-President. WM. L. HIXON, Secy. & Treas. GEO. R. SMITH, Manage: 


* LISTMAN MILL CO. * 


LA CROSSE, Wis 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE STANDARD BRAND 













WS ~ ft . 
Ground from iss wc _ Pure, Strong, 
FP pATENT 


MARYEL)= 





. ~ Bright and Granular. 
Minnesota Hard Wheat 






A Combination Producing a FLOUR 


Exclusiwely. OF RARE MERIT. 





NEW YORK: BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: 
J. E. REAMER, Agent, WM. M. BARBER, Agent, BEATTIE & HAY, Agents, 
100 Kemble Bldg., 25 Whitehall St. 502 Chamber of Commerce. 25 S. Water St. 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND EXPORT DEPARTMENT : 
410 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 










Correspondence with Domestic and Foreign Buyers Solicited. 
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h ate @ b 2 Wate r (Y) ill. 


( isten to the water mill, all the live long day, 


Row the creaking of the wheel wears the hours away, 
¢ . 










Pe) . : . - 
Yanguidly the water glides useless on and still, 
f peer . . 
Never coming back again to the water mill; 
c c 
And a proverb haunts my mind as a Spell is cast, 


“The mill will never grind with the water that has passed. 


ake the lesson to yourself, loving heart and true, 
- % & : E c ; 
re = oe ee ‘pga Oe Golden years are passing by-youth is passing too - 


a er as ee ss : Se yam eae a P 
iry to make the most of life, lose no honest way, 


Mll that you can call your own lies in this -to-day, 






SS sty 


a 


>, a9 
SW <\ ow, 





, Power, intel 


ect, and strength mav not, cannot last- 


* \O! the good we might have done, 

lost without a sigh! 
oO ‘ ° 
Sove that we might once have saved with but 


Aa single word ! 


a os ‘Thoughts conceived, but . i | 
- 5 never penned, —— 


\ perishing unheard! 


Take the lesson to yor heart, take, O! hold it fast- 






She mill will never grind with the water that has passed. 


C.M.PALMER, Publisher. 
W.C.EDGAR , Manager. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MINN-USA. 





The mill will never grind with the water that has passed. 


l'the wasted hours of life that have flitted by! 
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A GRACELESS HUSBAND, by Hamlin Garland.......... 57 

Illustrations by W. T. Thomson. 

MB TRIVUMVIRATE OF MILLER ......00cccccscscocscevessccseccess 41 

Page illustration from photographs. 

NN fr aa Bias «cp ddkshs ceksvexasdicadessnveedc<kesensbecsesiieie é 
NI NE MI ira sha cccnsaeceakesds aneaeebatracnrevsiente 63, 64 
HEY THE Dusty MILLER! by Robert Burne............ 45 

Pictorial page, with ornamental text, by Victor J. Petry. 
My VILLAGE, by James Lane Allen.....................0066 9 

Illustrations by William F. Kline. 

Adams, Jewett & Co.. Cleveland, Ohio ...................00008 asue XX 
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VOLUME XXXVI. 


Tus is a holiday number, and, if our plans do not miscarry, 
we expect that the majority of our readers on this side of the 
Atlantic will receive it upon that day in the calendar set aside 
and made separate and distinct from all others by the name of 
Christmas. On such a day, it seems to us that business talk 
or comment on commercial affairs is as glaringly out of place 
as a third party at a meeting of lovers, or the presence of a bill 
collector at a wedding feast, or a business man in a retail dry 
goods store. Christmas and business have nothing in com- 
mon. ‘The ghost of commercial perplexity should be laid, at 
least for this day, and the shadow of the work which calls for 
men’s whole thought for the rest of the year should not be al- 
lowed to dim the light of the Christmas candles, or add to the 
chill which the Christmas fires are honestly trying to drive out 
for one day from human hearts more or less frozen the year 
‘round. Let business wait for the weeks which the new year 
will bring. Each of them will bear its own burdens, but today 

and the older we grow the more we insist on it—today, let us, 
for the sake of good St. Nicholas, forego to talk shop. 
¥ * ¥ 

Ir Nov shop, what shall we talk? What penman shall pre- 
sume to discuss Christmas topics while the books of Charles 
Dickens continue to be published and read? At the best, such 
discourse is but an echo of his works; at the worst, it becomes 
sentimental platitude, which produces on the mind such nausea as 
that which pervades the body of the youngster who has partaken 
not wisely but too well of Christmas sweets. How can we con- 
sistently preach full forgiveness of all our enemies, gentle hu- 
mility and submission, and the all-pervading essence of Christ- 
mas time, in one lone number, while in fifty-two others we coun- 
sel unceasing energy, unresting activity, and mingle all with 
more or less of that fighting quality which, in the world’s battle, 
seems essential to success? As well expect us to prepare the 
editor's column in one of those nice, amiable, young ladies’ mag- 
azines, wherein directions for the making of a spring bonnet 
mingle in harmonious propriety with ladylike words on home 
and duty. There be men who can do this sort of thing, but we 
always wonder whether they can be genuine, and whether a 
long course of it does not gradually lead to softening of the 
brain, if so be there was any originally. 

x x * 

WE ARE debarred from talking shop, and we can not talk senti- 
ment. 
publication as this, at such atime? Very little, indeed, and per- 


What, then, is left to the unfortunate editor of such a 
haps the less heard from him the better. The preparation of 
the editorial for the Christmas number of the Northwestern 
Miller has always been regarded as an unwelcome task by those 
who have occupied this chair. Sometimes we have let out the 
job to one of the professional Christmas writers, and he has 
said his say and had his way. But his way was not our way, 
nor his say ours, and our readers knew this as well as we, so it 
is, perhaps, better that we should do the work ourselves, even 
if we seem ill-attuned to the time; even if we jar discordantly, 


not from intention, but from inexperience in the line of Christ- 


mas carols. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., CHRISTMAS, 1893. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


HOWEVER poorly we may appear, as we approach our read- 
ers from quite an opposite direction than that from which we 
are expected to come, we can, at least, be honest and sincere in 
our desire to be admitted this day, not alone to their offices and 
mills, but to their homes. We would like to sit with them at 
their firesides, and, just for once, change the character we hold 
the year round, of business acquaintance, to that of personal 
friend. We would like to tell them that we are sorry, indeed, if, 
in talking business for fifty-two weeks, we have not let it ap- 
pear that business, even the most successful, is a poor substi- 
tute for better and higher and nobler ambitions. We have had 
to do with the earth, and we are of the earth earthy, but he 
who is supreme in business and has no other life worth the liv- 
ing is a bitter failure. What we mean is this, that it is well to 
succeed, to be alert, progressive and astute in trade; but it is far 
better to be a true man, withal, and, unless one can succeed in 
business and still be a success as a man, he is nothing. Fortu- 
nately, it happens that he who puts heart into his work is most 
apt to be a success, and the man who can do this rarely fails to 
give due attention to the better part of life, which lies outside of 
his daily profession. Into this sphere of our readers’ lives, it 
is not our privilege to enter, unless it be on such rare occasions 
as this, when we approach it with the timidity which comes of 
a departure from accustomed ways. Nevertheless, we should 
like to be the home friend, rather than the office friend, at this 
season of the year, for we have hardly earned the good will of 
our readers, unless they are convinced that we have put our 
heart into our year’s work and have sincerely tried to counsel 
frankly and honestly, and have told the truth, as it seemed to us 
it was. If they believe we have done this, and we think they 
do, then they will be glad, we know, to admit us for a little to 
their outside life, and let us be as merry as they are, with them. 
And so, friends, in the trite words we use at Christmas time, 
which are all the better for being old and familiar, may you have 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, and here’s to 
American milling for 1894. May it prove a year of years for 
progress and extension, and, withal, profit. 

* ¥ * 

Iv 1s very gratifying to us to be able, after the lapse of three 
years, to present before our constituency a proposal to publish 
another Holiday Number, and to have that proposal so heartily 
and cordially endorsed as the pages of this number prove it to 
have been. ‘The result is particularly satisfactory, because the 
conditions of trade this year have been, without exception, de- 
With confi- 
dence unshaken in the soundness and health of America’s mill- 


cidedly adverse to any undertaking of this sort. 


ing business, we laid our plans for the production of this num- 
ber during the very time when the United States was in the 
throes of serious financial depression. This done, we turned to 
the trade for endorsement and we got it, as these pages show. 
This number is not perfect—far from it—but we know that, in 
every detail, it marks a decided advance over our previous at- 
tempts in the same line. It is a success, and, being so, speaks 
for itself, as the embodiment of the spirit of the American mill 
ing industry and kindred lines of enterprise. 
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THE MILLING YEAR. 





MINNEAPOLIS. 


The milling business at Minneap- 
olis during the past fifteen months has 
been far from a sinecure. The dom- 
inating features have been small mar- 
gins and a herculean effort to swell 
the output, so that the profits might, 
in the aggregate, show fair propor- 
tions. 

The crop year of 1892-3 opened au- 
spiciously in September, and the mill- 
ers felt assured of a prosperous sea- 
son. Wheat was 13 cents lower’than 





the starting price on the previous crop, 
FRED J. CLARK and, aside from a feeling that business 
was to be done on an advancing mar- 
ket, a large export trade seemed to be in sight. During the 
first six months, these hopes were, in some measure, realized. 
Wheat had shown a tendency to decline, but there was a fair 
margin on flour, and the export trade was good. ‘The shrink- 
age in values, however, continued, and all records as to low 
prices were surpassed. ‘The foreign importers of flour were, at 
the time, heavily stocked up, and, not only were they large los- 
ers by the downward course of prices, but they were kept from 
making further purchases. At home, the depreciation was less 
felt, because the stocks carried were small, yet the loss sus- 
tained in this way rose to surprising magnitude. 

To add to the trying nature of the situation, the financial 
disturbance made itself manifest early in the summer, and _ for 
three months general business was nearly paralyzed. But the 
millers seemed to feel this less than nearly all other classes of 
business men. It is true that they were affected by the low 
price of foreign exchange, and in other ways, but the existing 
condition of things gave them occasion for insisting upon sell- 
ing only on virtually a cash basis, and this, in some measure, 
offset the difficulty experienced about borrowing money. The 
scarcity of money also had the effect of forcing wheat down to 
a very low basis—No. 1 northern having sold on the first day 
of August at 53 cents—and the miller received some advantage 
from this circumstance. 

On the whole crop, some money was made by local millers, 
certain ones doing a good deal better than others. Very good 
profits were realized on the first six months, but, in not a few 
instances, the greater part of this was wiped out by shrinkages 
sustained on the latter half. There were cases where firms, 
foreseeing the financial cloud, and becoming convinced that 
wheat must decline, sold flour ahead to a considerable extent, 
without buying the wheat until shipping directions were received 
on the flour, and they realized returns much above the average. 

The three months of the new crop year that have elapsed 
have resembled, in many respects, the preceding twelve months. 
The immense European stocks in sight have a most depressing 
effect on the markets, and exports of flour have been reduced 
very materially. The home trade, having been treated to a con- 
tinual dose of declining markets, has been loth to buy, except 
to meet actual needs, and the competition among millers for 
what business there was, has kept prices nearly down to cost. 





This state of things has stimulated millers to grind all the hard- 
er, in order that the small margin to the barrel might be multi- 
plied enough times to make a fair showing in the aggregate. 

One feature which has worked to the advantage of the mill- 
er is the comparatively high price he has obtained for offal. 
There has been a good demand for this part of the mill’s prod- 
uct, and at very satisfactory quotations. 

Freight rates, both inland and ocean, have been moderately 
low most of the past fifteen months. The lake rates during the 
summer reached as low a point as 171% cents per 100 pounds, 
Minneapolis to New York. At this writing, the first week in 
December, heavy cutting is being done in rates to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and it looks as though all-rail rates would get nearly 
as low as lake rates were most of the summer. 

The quantity of flour ground by the Minneapolis mills on 
the crop year ended August 31st, was 9,349,615 barrels, against 
9.500,554 barrels in 1891-2, 7,434,098 barrels in 1890-1, and 
6,863,015 barrels in 1889-0. It will be noticed that these fig- 
ures are 150,000 barrels smaller than those of 1891-2, but so 
far as all other years are concerned, they stand pre-eminent. 
The direct exports to foreign countries made a similar showing. 
There were 3,038,692 barrels shipped abroad last year, against 
3,668,380 barrels in 1891-2, 2,576,540 barrels in 1890-1, and 
2,090,015 barrels in 1889-0. 

On the calendar year, the output promises to reach 9,200,- 
ooo barrels, which is about 500,000 less than in 1892. For 
the eleven months ended November 30th, almost 8,600,000 
barrels had been ground, and, at a low estimate, 500,000 barrels 
more should be turned out during the present month. 

The exports on the calendar year will naturally show quite a 
heavy decrease, as compared with those of the two preceding 
years. ‘The percentage of the output exported promises to be 
between 28 and 30, against 32.5 for the year before. 

There was never a time when the mills more generally rec- 
ognized the importance of keeping the intrinsic value of their 
flour up to a very high standard. The new wheat is of superb 
quality, and it is the exception where a lower grade than No. 1 
northern is ground. ‘The tendency is also decidedly toward a 
reduction of the percentage of patent made, and enough wheat 
is used to keep all grades at the top in quality. Asa result, the 
flour sent out by Minneapolis mills this season is very strong, 
of rich color, and bakes into a loaf of bread that can not be sur- 
passed. 

The fact that flour is one of the cheapest articles of food 
that can be used, is believed by some millers to have had much 
to do toward increasing its consumption. Mr. J. S. Bell, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., is an enthusiastic advocate of this idea. 
He holds that during the past year at least ten per cent more 
spring wheat flour has been eaten than was the case in 1892. 
He is sanguine that spring wheat flour is steadily gaining friends 
in all directions, and will continue todo so. If this is not true, 
what becomes of the immense output of the country? The quan- 
tity of spring wheat flour ground is very much larger than it was 
two or three years ago, and, since the exports are decreasing 
rather than increasing, where does it go if it is not absorbed by 
more extensive domestic consumption ? FRED J. CLARK. 
















HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


At the close of the crop year of 
1891-2, three mills, with a combined 
capacity of 5,250 barrels, were in oper- 
ation at the head of Lake Superior, in- 
Dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, the 


cluding both sides of the bay. 


only mills in operation were the Im- 
perial and that of the Duluth Roller 
Mill Co.—capacity about 3,500 bar- 
rels. ‘The Freeman mill, of West Su- 
perior, was completed in the early 
summer of 1892, and during the last 








quarter of the crop year 1891-2 it was 
A small mill on Con- 


FRANK E. WYMAN 


in operation. 
nor’s Point, West Superior, that had 
been idle for some time, was that year secured by the Duluth 
Roller Mill Co., and was started a short time before the close 
of the crop year. During 1891-2, the total flour output on both 
sides of the bay amounted to 889,182 barrels, less than 50,000 
being made in West Superior. By this time, the flour from the 
head of the lake had attained an enviable reputation in the prin- 
cipal markets of the world, for its high standard of quality. 
The mills made money, and rewarded their stockholders with 
liberal dividends. ‘The success and rapid development of the 
Imperial Mill Co.’s business at this point attracted special at- 
tention to the advantages of the head of the lake as a milling 
point, and during the summer of 1892 various projects for new 
mills were announced. By the time cold weather set in, five 
new plants were well under way, representing a grinding capac- 
ity of 10,000 barrels. * 

‘The business of the crop year ended September rst, 1893, 
was hedged about by a good many trying and adverse conditions, 
yet, all things considered, the general results shown were grati- 
fying. ‘The quality of the wheat was poor, as compared with 
that of other seasons, and the millers were compelled to exer- 
cise unusual care, in order to maintain the high degree of ex- 
cellence established for the products of Lake Superior mills. 
The market was a down-grade affair throughout the year, except 
for a slight bulge during the famous “ May deal” at Chicago, 
which, in itself, proved really more harmful than the declining mar- 
kets. 
life of the country during a great part of the year proved injuri- 


‘The business depression that pervaded the commercial 


ous only in curtailing the limit of accommodations usually ac- 
corded millers by the banks. ‘The low price that prevailed for 
wheat, enabled millers to put flour on the market so cheaply 
that the poorest artisan could afford to make bread, indeed, 
Sales, therefore, reached proportions that 
The fail- 


ure of one small mill during the year did not shake the faith of 


“the staff of life.” 
they otherwise never would during so dull a period. 


those interested in milling at the head of Lake Superior, for the 
assignment was traceable, not to any legitimate business cause, 
but solely to grain speculation. The mills that attended to 
their legitimate affairs made money during this “off” year, paid 
good dividends, improved their plants, and set aside fair sur- 


pluses. 

The output of the Duluth mills on the crop was 929,800 
barrels, and of the Superior mills, 677,816 barrels, making a 
total of 1,607,616 barrels, against 889,182 barrels for 1891-2. 
There were 5,459,174 barrels shipped, compared with 4,087,- 
643 barrels in 1891-2, and 2,859,149 barrels in 1890-1. 

FRANK E. WyMAN. 
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THE MILLING YEAR IN MISSOURI. 


The advent of the year just clos- 
ing found our millers enjoying fair 
trade and profits. ‘True, competition 
was sharp and offerings almost unac- 
ceptable; nevertheless, the demand 
was steady, and takers numerous at 
close margins, so that manufacturers 


found some profit, a condition which, 








it must be regretfully admitted, has not 
always existed. 

Matters continued in this channel 
until the new crop came in, with wheat 





lower in value than it had been for 
many years, and farmers in a demoral- 


E. E. CARRERAS, 


ized condition as to what disposition 
they should make of their holdings. Millers, anxious to reap 
the benefit of what they then considered the exceptionally low 
price of wheat, continued grinding and shipping, tempted by 
reports of short crops and curtailed supply, until, about Septem- 
ber, it began to dawn upon them that our foreign markets were 
getting rather largely stocked, while cereals continued at low 
figures. Gradually, the markets began to show their plethora, 
both by the reduced sizes of the orders and the unmerciful ten- 
ders made to our manufacturers, until, what little profit there 
was left having been cut away, our millers arrived at the pres- 
ent situation, which can be summed up as follows: No market, 
no demand, no sales, no profit. 

The volume of business done the past year will not be as 
large as that of 1892, and the total output will likely fall short 
of last year’s figures, but this is to be expected, owing to the 
financial depression this country has experienced, and which it 
would be unreasonable to anticipate that our millers could es- 
cape. Itis generally conceded that the balance sheets on the 
first of the year will not display extensive profits, but is it not 
pleasing to note that, of the large number of flour mills in this 
section, not one was obliged to call for assistance during the 
past depression, or in any manner failed to meet its obliga- 
tions? . 

Another reason for congratulation, from which our millers can 
draw some consolation, is the grand triumph gained at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, by three mills of this section be- 
ing awarded the gold medal for manufacturing the best winter 
wheat flour in the world. 

A glance at the values of flour prevailing as the year draws 
to a close will reveal quite a contrast when compared with last 
year’s figures of even date, and it will undoubtedly be recorded 
in after years that prices in 1893 actually reached rock bot- 
tom, as it is now claimed that the present quotations are the 
lowest recorded in twenty years. 

No change in the operative situation is noted. All the 
mills in this city which were on the lists last year are still in 
the field, and there has not been any addition to their number, 
while one, the St. George, remains withdrawn, being, in some 
manner, tangled up in an estate suit at law. The greatest ca- 
lamity among the flour mills of this section during 1892-3 was 
the burning of the Litchfield mill during the early part of the 
year, but its place has been assumed by the Rex mill at Kansas 
City, built and now operated by the same gentlemen. 

Our millers will undoubtedly rejoice in the advent of the 
new year, for they have much to hope for and very few tears to. 


shed for the closing one. E. E. CARRERAS, 
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THE CROP YEAR IN MICHIGAN. 





As I look at the milling situation, it 
strikes me that if there is a particular 
line of business open to congratulation 
on the way it pulled itself through the 
year, that business is the milling busi- 
ness of the country as a whole, and 
Michigan offers no exception to the 
rule. So far as this state is concerned, 
I do not now recall a single failure 
during the year, large or small, and this, 
of itself, is something worthy of note, in 
such a time of universal depression and 
disaster, showing, as it does, that the 
business is ably and conservatively 








M, A. REYNOLDS. 


managed, and founded on a rock that 
the severest storms do not disturb. 

The year has been an exceptional one in the number‘of its 
mill fires, there having been no less than fifteen up to Decem- 
ber rst. Two of these were partial losses, which did not in- 
volve serious consequences. The others were total. Six of the 
mills in the latter class have already been rebuilt, and one or 
two more are likely to be in the next six months, which, with 
the increase in capacity of some of those rebuilt, will leave the 
capacity of the state practically unchanged. 

Aside from the new mills built to replace those burned, the 
year has not been one of unusual activity in the building or re- 
modeling of mills. Perhaps less work of this kind has been 
done than for years past. Michigan mills, particularly those 
engaged in the merchant trade, with some few exceptions, com- 
pare favorably with those of any other state, and take front rank 
iu quality of goods produced. A succession of fairly good crops, 
together with large expenditures of money in previous years to 
bring her mills to an “up-to-date” standard, has restored to 
Michigan, in a marked degree, her old-time prestige as a pro- 
ducer of superior winter wheat flours, and never has this been 
more apparent than in the year just closing. 

Never before have Michigan’s patent flours enjoyed such 
popularity as now, while her “clears” and “straights” have in 
no way lost ground. In proof of this, it is only necessary to 
state that the difference in price between patents and “clears” 
not longer than two years ago was as narrow as 35 cents per 
barrel, while for the present year the difference has been nearly 
or quite 75 cents per barrel, which, with our “clears” holding 
their own with competing grades, puts Michigan patents in the 
lead of all other winter wheat brands today. 

The panic helped to eliminate the time feature from sales of 
mill products in a large degree, so that, for the last half of the 
year, at least, the business has been conducted on a more near- 
ly cash basis than for many years before, to the pleasure and 
profit of all concerned, and it is hoped that this feature of the 
panic may long be with us. 

The low value of wheat and the reluctance of the Michigan 
farmer to sell at prevailing prices have prevented as free deliv- 
eries as have been usual in former years, but this, too, has been 
to the miller’s advantage, for in a time when money was hard to 
get little was needed, and it is always desirable to have a good 
supply of wheat in farmers’ hands in the last half of the crop year. 

All in all, the business in Michigan will compare favorably 
with that of recent years, and, except with the purely custom 
mills, I shall not be surprised to hear that it has been a better 
year than last. M. A. REYNOLDs. 
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INDIANA, OHIO AND KENTUCKY. 





A review of trade conditions for 
the year in Indiana, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, shows that, for the most part, 
the year opened with a much better 
demand than that of the last two 
months in 1892, and an improved 
tendency in wheat values enabled the 
millers to keep their output sold ahead, 





at a very fair margin. This condition 
allowed the mills to get quite an ac- 
cumulation of orders on their books, 
which, together with the orders picked 





up from time to time, permitted them 
to run pretty full up to the new crop. 


€. &. PERRY. 


Then, owing to the abundant crop 
anticipated, wheat showed considerable weakness and, for a 
short period, some difficulty was experienced in placing flour 
at prices yielding much profit. This depression was not of long 
duration, especially with the mills doing an export trade, for, 
owing to the stringency in the money market at home, wheat 
rapidly declined, which decline reports then circulated of short- 
age in foreign countries was not able to check. ‘The foreign 
buyers apparently considering flour good property at the then 
ruling price, brought an unusual demand from that source, and 
the mills, obtaining wheat at prices lower than for years, were 
able to sell, without difficulty, at figures yielding a very satisfac- 
tory profit. Prices obtainable for foreign exchange, were also a 
factor favorable to the export millers. This condition obtained 
until about October, when the foreign buyers, being well sup- 
plied, were reluctant purchasers, at prices materially reduced. 
With the mills doing a domestic business, trade did not show 
the strength noted in the foreign markets, until later on. In 
July, the southern buyers, especially, again came into the mar- 
ket, and bought more freely than for months, stocks having 
been so reduced that there was little flour in that market. In 
the early fall, cotton, in that section, began moving, and an in- 
creased demand for mill products was the result. The mills in 
southern Indiana, southern Ohio and Kentucky, which depend 
largely upon that trade, were enabled to place large lines for a 


-short time, but complained considerably of undue competition, 


and fully realized the needs of broader markets for American 
flour. One significant fact was noted in the trade south, as the 
result of the close money market, when nearly or quite all of 
the mills in that trade adopted the cash basis. If the financial 
trouble finally results in a cash business, it will have accom- 
plished a long-needed reform. 

With the mills disposing of their products in our eastern 
markets, a healthy demand was not realized before about Sep- 
tember rst. The condition in that market was due to the 
same Causes resulting in depression in the southern trade. Since 
September, these mills have enjoyed very much increased de- 
mand, with fair profits. ‘The drouth, which was general over 
the country during nearly the entire summer, caused a heavy 
demand for millfeed. ‘The decrease in the foreign demand since 
October has caused the larger mills, depending for the most 
part upon exvort business, to seek a market at home for their 
surplus, thus increasing the competition, resulting, to some ex- 
tent, no doubt, in decreased profits. 

Notwithstanding that the mills were apparently beset with 
more difficulties in 1893 than usual, most of them will, I think, 
show a balance on the right side of the ledger. FE. E. Perry. 














NYE’S MILLING PLANT. 


BY EDGAR WILSON NYE. 


Illustrations by Frederick Opper. 





HEN I bought my precipitous farm in 
the French Broad valley, North Car- 
olina, I acquired with it a mill, but 





have not used it, as I do not care for 


hominy and other egg-producing 
food. I still retain the site, with its 


clay flume, and the stones that did 
the grinding still lie at the foot of 








the olddam. They are native stones, 














sort of a micaceous granite that a 
good, hard kernel of corn would knock a slice from with ease. 
There they lie together, like two old people in the church-yard, 
after their long fight. A pitch pine shaft, on which the old 
wheel ran, has served for “rich kinlins” the past winter, and 
has lighted several hundred fires with its dark, hard pitch. 

The North Carolina grist mill is run by a mountain stream 
with twenty to thirty feet fall, and a mighty wheel, covering the 
whole side of the building. If you think it isn’t a picturesque 
sight, hung on the side of a laurel-covered mountain, with the 
azaleas to perfume the valley, and the hound to knock a few 
echoes out of the crags, and a volunteer crop of children gath- 
ering strawberries at five cents per honest quart with the hulls 
off, you should take a horseback ride into Buncombe or Hen- 
derson county, where the primitive nigger has not yet learned 
to be sassy. I also know, and can show you, where there is a 
quiet little cabin, high- 
er up in the hills, where 
all is still; even the cab- 
in itself has a great 
North Carolina still on 
it. 

There you will find 
no one in, as a general 


thing, and yet there is 


There is peace here in this valley, for the gnawing, yearning, 
overmastering desire ‘to be a winner” has never entered it. 
The effort to be first to introduce the box coat or the laven- 
der gaiter never intruded here. The wild struggle to 
fill up a gigantic elevator with wheat that will go sixty- 
three pounds to the bushel and bust the side of the 
elevator out, has not came here. ‘To avoid excessive 
industry in summer time, and then overcome the sum- 
mer activity in winter by remaining in bed till black- 
berries come on, is the North Carolina curriculum, as | 
understand it. 

People come to 
mill with a dinner 
pail full of corn, 
and the miller starts 
up the big wheel, 
which looks like a 
dripping planet, 
and grinds the grist 
and takes toll 
enough out of it to 
parch in the fire- 
place, to take the edge off his Early Rising Nepenthe breath. 

That is life! 

No running to catch street cars there; no fluttering pulse of 
the grain market there; 
none of the fever of life 
called living. Only the 
excitement of getting 
converted in the spring, 
the 
branch, and the exhil- 


and baptized in 


arating backslide of the 
winter time. 





an air of hospitality and 


the Sauterne that is 
made from the early 
white dent corn and 


called the Early Rising 
Nepenthe of Little 
Hominy. ‘This is the 
land where the revenue 
man riseth up like the 
asparagus vine in the 
morning, and is cut 
down; where the officer 
of the law entereth in 
but goeth no more out 
forever. The grape and the corn and the peach give up their 
juices to man, and the little joint in the Sour-wood bresh know- 
eth how to slam them together so that one jag of it may over- 
turn a throne and show the civilized world where a great king 


keepeth his blacking brush. 





‘Where the revenue man riseth up like the asparagus vine in the morning, and is cut down.”’ 





Thus long life and 
lack of mental erosion 
follow the quiet revolu- 
tion of the stars, and 


storms and_ blossoms 
succeed each other, like 
the warm olive and light 
mossy green buckets of 
the big, dripping wheel. 

Ever and anon, you 
hear the crack of a 
strained marital tie, and 
one goes ahead down 
the main track, whilst 
the other goes on the siding; but otherwise all is quiet. Now 
and then, a nigger is killed, but to find another to take his 
place is a mere bagatelle. The inequality of supply and de- 
mand in this matter makes negroes a drug in the market. The 
negro in the south is the only crop that is sure. There are 












‘* There they lie together, like two old people in the church-yard.”’ 
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enough to work, to play, to loaf and toil, to live and die, to 
lynch, to escallop and to barbecue. 

Often I wish I had rebuilt my little mill at the foot of the 
branch, and possibly I may yet do 
so, but I have almost forgotten how 
to mill, for I was only an under- 
study while I was apprenticing in 
Wisconsin, and the owner of the 
mill set me to toting bran up to the 
top story, so as to save the wear 
and tear of the elevator. 

This gave me confidence, of 
course, and a slight sag at the 
knee when I walk, but it did not 
really teach me how to make good 
flour. I knew my flour was poor 
when I graduated. I should have 





taken a post-graduate course, but 


Set me to toting bran up to 


‘hs teckel? I could not run the mighty race 
with those who were my superiors, 

and whose boots were not full of wheat. 

I wore Norwegian socks and a peck of small grain in each 
boot in those days. 

If the hunger in Russia had occurred at that time | could 
have relieved a good deal of it. 

But the all-seeing Hand has saw fit to place me in other fields 
of labor, and I lost my ambition in a large bin of middlings, 
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‘To avoid excessive industry in summer time.’ 


























which I was engaged in carrying up stairs, and now, instead of 
a great miller with a general desire to run against people wear- 
ing black broadcloth, I am only a 
pansy blossom, and, in the lan- 
guage of the great actor, and pugil- 
ist, I am glad that I was defeated 
by an American. 
Yours truly, 
KERNEL BILL NYE. 

P. S. My mill is located at 
Buck Shoals, Arden P. O., North 
Carolina, and if I do not have to 
fight any combine or trust, I will 
start her up in the spring. Hulled 
corn will be a specialty, and I will 
sell a limited number of hog ring- 
ers at a moderate price. ‘The mill 
is on the left hand side of the 
branch, and strangers are invited 


to come and see the dam squirt 





from A. M. in the forenoon to P. 
M. in the afternoon, when the mill EI TIS: 
will be open to one and all. 

Keep to the right as you leave the Transylvania county line 
or you will get shot. It is there that Amalgamation Frady runs 
an apple-jack worm and hates to be disturbed. Come to my 


place first, and I will give you a letter to him. B. N. 











THE HOLIDAY 





from the field, were plunging their thankful noses, while their 
soft black eyes said: ‘‘ How good it is to be a yoke of oxen and 
to have enough water.” ‘Three lusty young men lay laughing 
on the top of a load of clover and watched the marriage cere- 
mony thence, with wisps of the purple blossoms in their yellow 
straw hats. From the shadowy fork of the great tree two lads 
looked secretly down. Beneath, on the mossy roots, waited an 
aged and venerable villager, bare-headed and barefoot. Around 
him were gathered the people, singing a song of their own, fitted 
for such scenes of happiness. The young pair—he clasping her 
hand—came forward and were married with the utmost sim- 
plicity and sweetness. They gave to each other no promises 
of love and faithfulness—none were needed; nor were they re- 
His 
life had been as pure as hers, and hers as pure as a white cloud. 
And thus they were the radiant incarnation of the joy of the 
The unchaste is 


quired to make confessions—there were none to make. 


world. So are all marriages in my village. 
unknown among them. 

And once I was present at a death—the death of the old 
man whom I had watched in his sleep. He lay calmly await- 
not the end, but the change. His wife sat by the bedside, 


Near her was a table, on which she had 


ing, 
holding his hand. 
placed an hour-glass. Behind her stood some friends, their 
eyes all bent on him. None were weeping. Nor did he suffer. 
By and by, death flitted past, unheard, unseen, and simply left 
on the old man’s face the still, white shadow of his radiant 
Just before he died, he said to her: ‘Good-bye! I am 


them all he said: 


wings. 
Come soon.” ‘Then to to 


She answered, quietly: ‘Good-bye! 


passing away. 
“Good-bye! Come soon.” 
I will come soon.” And they all answered: ‘We will come 
soon.” The instant he died, his wife turned the hour-glass. 
Was she keeping measure of the time he was away from her? 
So are all deaths there. There is not more pain and anguish 
when anyone dies than there is pain in the forest when a tree 
falls, or anguish in a garden when the gardener comes for the 
fruit. 
selves against the natural, and hence it is their lot never to suffer 
Moreover, they believe that out of this life 


For it is the wisdom of my villagers never to set them- 


from the inevitable. 
they pass to one of immortal love and youth and beauty. 

Twice a year, nothing could keep me from my village. Once, 
when Spring comes, and they dance around the May-pole 
for they know what that means—the young are taught, the old 
remember, all others enjoy. Once again, when the harvest is 
gathered, and the first loaf is eaten. 

Since the beginning of time, what countless harvests have 
passed, like bending green waves, over the aged and wrinkled 


earth! How long it has been since Ruth stood amid the yellow 
corn! Had she lifted her eyes and looked backward, how in- 


numerable behind her would have stretched, farther and farther 
away, the dim generations of gleaners! And yet, never once, in 
that infinite lapse of years, has there been a harvest that was 
joyous to all, from seed to sheaf. Always something has hap- 
pened—something to make the bread heavy or bitter, or watered 
with tears. But in my village it is otherwise, and hence I love 
to be there when they hold the happy festival of the fields. 
They build a rustic stand on the village green, near enough 
for the elm to stretch out one mighty, leafy hand to shelter it. 
On the stand they construct a sort of throne, and cover it with 
twisted sheaves and glistening blades and tassels of corn. The 
canopy of the throne they make of matted green boughs, half 
hidden in which, unplucked, appear the luscious, sun-painted 
fruits of the apple and the peach. ‘The columns, from the 


ground up, are twined with vines, heavy with pink and purple 
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clusters of grapes. When anyone is seated on the throne, his 
feet rest upon a cushion of interwoven vines and boughs, heads 
of wheat and ears of corn. 

The village is always happy, but at this season it is most 
united in its happiness. All the folk have come out to the com- 
mon in gay attire; the scene is the lovely panorama of ever-dis- 
solving forms and tints; their voices and laughter would fill the 
world with good humor. First, they seat upon the throne the 
Tiller—he who went forth in the nipping springtime and smote 
the cold, scarce-conscious bosom of the great Mother. He leads 
them in a hymn to her, at her awakening. Next follows the 
Sower, who walked abroad, scattering hopes and promises, un- 
der glistening sunshine and silvery shower. Then follow the 
Reaper, and the Gleaner, the Thresher, and the Miller, each of 
whom, in turn, has his honors, his hymns, his thanksgiving. 
After this, some sweet old housewife is placed on the throne, a 
basket of new loaves—the first baking—set beside her, and 
these she breaks, bit by bit, and gives to every man, woman 
and child. It is their sacrament of the harvest. What pleas- 
ure to watch them, knowing how sweet their bread is! 

When I have been wandering through the troubled depths 
of great cities, and have grown weary of seeing the wrongs I 
can not right—the hungry who are not fed, the tired who can 
not rest, the sick who can neither get well nor die; when I have 
been made angry by the rich who have no consciences, have 
been insulted by those of the rich who have no manners, have 
been bored by those of the rich who have no ideas—then I love 
to set off quickly to my village, where there is no hunger, no 
weariness, no disease; where there are no monsters, no human 
apes, no bores; to my village, where all dwell together as nat- 
urally as a grove of trees, supporting one another, leaning on 
one another, and lifting one another up toward the sunlight. 

When I am utterly alone, and the burden of the race be- 
comes my burden; when I ask myself the everlasting question: 
What Power led man to this planet of the universe and left him 
here, as a nurse might leave a child, to crawl in loneliness across 
a storm-swept lawn? When will it return and lead him hence, 
and what then will be his home? When my spirit falls, stagger- 
ing under the burden of these thoughts, then again I hasten to 
my village, where the people are too wise to shoulder such 
troubles. Their sole rule of life is: Devote what is best in you 
to what is best in all; then no harm can come to you, here or 
hereafter. Remember the black beetles that live under the 
clods of our fields; what can they know of the whales in the 
depths of the sea? 

When I want to find birds that do not fly in terror from me, 
and dumb beasts that do not expect me to beat them, away I 
run to my village. 

And thus, for many years, it has been my retreat; and I am 
often hidden away there while people are looking in vain for 
me, to invite me to a dinner at which nothing is natural but the 
hypocrisy. It is my land of Arcady. ‘There I often see the 
young men bathe themselves in the water-meadows at dawn, 
with limbs and bosoms as white as the moon; and there, as the 
subtle warmth of the crystal twilight distills itself over the per- 
fumed fields, from which the thigh-packed bees have just gone 
home to their golden domes, there, in those silent, odorous, 
purpling fields, I meet her, spirit of youth, and love, and gen- 
tleness, who rules over the village and over me. 

You, who have been everywhere and seen everything in the 
world, say you were once in my village. I can not believe you, 
since no one knows the way to it, and no one could go thither 
Do you not 


without being led. For do you not understand? 


. 
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see how it is that I live always near this hidden nook, how it is 
always changeless, and how I take refuge in it whenever the 


world does not please mé? Have you ever heard of whole cit- 
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ies mysteriously sunk beneath the sea? So my village lies mir- 


rored in the calm, clear depths of my own soul—-reflected there 


from realities that I have never seen, and shall never see. 














THE LABOR QUESTION AT GLASSCOCK’S. 


By OCTAVE THANET. 


Illustrations by George E. 


IF you call these arrangements prim- 
itive,” said my friend, the colonel, 
Hashing his white teeth through the 
lint-dusted atmosphere of the cot- 
ton gin, and, with one sweep of the 
arm, indicating the three chambers 
of the mill—cotton gin, lumber mill, 

and grist mill—*if you are moved 
to your very unnecessary and im- 
polite mirth by such little trifles as 
engines running without a fence 
around them, I wish you could have 
seen a mill I saw last week.” Then, 
being properly importuned, he told 
me about it. 

“| was riding through the bot- 
tom, after some timber | wanted to 
look at, with a view to selling, and 
somehow I lost my way. I came 
out on a new clearing. I never 
it 
about the thrifty garden, or the 


had seen before, or the fence 
house of lumber, built tight, and three-fourths painted, with a 
man on a ladder, slapping the yellow paint on the battened 
walls; or the shed of a mill on the river bank, under a great 
water oak. Not a wisp of smoke drifted out of the rusty stove- 


pipe that was the mill chimney. There wasn’t a sound, either, 


Graves 


except the calls of the birds and the cheeping of a crowd of 
chickens in the front yard. 

“T hailed the man, and he got his neck and one shoulder 
around far enough to stare at me. 

«That a mill?’ says I. 

‘Used to be, yesterday,’ says he. 

‘¢Sell me some meal for my horse?’ 

***No, sir. All out, and ain’t runnin’.’ 
***What’s the matter?’ 
***Crew on a strike.’ 
***What’s the matter with Aem/?’ 
“The man deliberately hooked his pail over the ladder, and 


leisurely descended. He was a long, gaunt old fellow, well 
grizzled, and his tough old face was scored with a network of 
wrinkles. His gray beard had a close curl to it, as had his silky 
gray hair, and his blue eyes twinkled in a half shrewd, half 
He was clean, 
‘Ob- 


stinate as the devil,’ I said to myself, ‘but most likely honest, 


humorous way that was rather prepossessing. 
too, which is a distinction in some parts of this country. 
and knows a joke when he sees one.’ I knew he was fixing to 
tell me the whole story the minute he swung off from the ladder. 

“**Set down,’ said he; ‘mought as well res’ you’ hoss a spell; 
hot day today, and mussiful man’s mussiful to his beastis, ye 
know. Have drink er muscadine cider?’ 

‘He brought a drink that came out of a stone jug slung in 
the well, and tasted cool and pleasant. In return, I handed 
him a cigar; and we were at once on most amicable terms, 


ee 








‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘’#/s kinder embarrassin’; Saturday comin’ 
on tomorrer, and most like folks comin’ round fer meal, to be 
fixed this here way; an’ | tole the widder so, but thar warn’t no 
movin’ of her.’ 

«The widow?’ 

** Yes, sir’-—he had one of the soft, slurring voices that you 
don’t hear out of the south, voices that linger on the vowels, 
and let the consonants get along by themselves; for my part | 
like to hear our people talk, just for the sound of it—* yes, sir, 
the widder, my wife. Nice a woman as you'll ever meet up 
with, and good a cook, tew, but the Lord made most wimmen 
fools, and all on ’em stubborn. And once git her set, thar 
ain't no movin’ of the widder. So here I be, with nothin’ but 
my own cookin’ to depend on, an’ mill shut down.’ 

**You mean your wife and you have parted?’ said I, using 
the common expression of the country. 

**Parted be d——d!’ bawled he, firing instantly, ‘parted 


' 


nothin’! Didn't I tell you she ben on the strike?’ 

**And your mill crew also?’ 

**Well, stranger,’ was his sardonic comment, ‘you don't 
look nigh as dumb as ye be. Bless ye, she air the crew!’ 

“©¢’The mill crew?’ 

** Ves, sir, the plumb crew; how much of a crew do you ex- 
pect ?’ 

**Aren’t you a little short-handed ?’ 

***Course we ain't. Come down to that mill and I'll show 
you. We got a daisy engzvz, peart as ye cud ask. I run the 
saw when we air a sawin’, and she pumps the bar’! full er water; 
and we got a inspirator to draw it into the eng/ve, and when we 
used that up we stop and fire her up agin. She pumps the water 
and chops up the slabs that I saw off fur the eng7ve; and I run 
the saw or the grist. Every feller that comes dips his own sack 
full out of the box and feeds the huller, tew; so we don’t have 
nare trouble. We ddn’t—tell she struck.’ 

““*Why did she strike?’ 

**Well, it warn’t fur wages, ezackly, nor it warn’t agin the 
union—natchelly not, seein’ we air the union ourselves. What 
ruined our fambly is just cravin’ fur style and show, and the 
natchell yearnin’ of wimmen to have their own way. We'd of 
been married thirty-three year come next September, and we 
hain’t never had no ’casion fer havin’ a house paintid, when 
she got it inter her head, or Susan Ma’y put it thar, that she 
wanted a paintid house. She tole me of a Sunday that she’d 
ben dwellin’ on the idee fur a right smart.’ 

**Ye best ondwell, then,’ says I. ‘Paint air onhealthy, 
and I don’t want none er it in mine.’ ‘'Tain’t neither,’ says 
she; ‘the cholera is comin’, and the doctors say paint—fresh 
paint—is a perventative,’ says she, terrible uppish. But it 
warn’t no perventative she ben ayfter. It ben fur the looks of 
the thing, and I knowed it. Ye see, the widder allus had a 
hankerin’ fur fine things. We ain’t got no less’n four rockin’ 
cheers to our house. Fact. And she won’t w’ar a sunbunnit to 
church. Got to have a bunnit or a straw hat. An’ she kinder 
tolled me inter paintin’ an’ paperin’ inside tell we was so dad- 
gummed fine she cudn’t have my ole dog inside in muddy 
weather. ’Clare hat made me mad. An what made me mad- 
der, she had to git a stove in the room, an’ I hadn’t nare place 
on earth to spit in ’cept a box! What do you reckon ’bout that? 
Air that the way to treat a self-respectin: citizen with a white 
skin—makin’ of him spit in a dox/ Oh, it air all Susy Ma’y, her 
daughter—/ knows her. She married a man ain’t got no notions 
‘cept to please her! Dretful fool’s ye ever did see! Makes a 
heap er money runnin’ a mill, an’ got a house fer her made 
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outer a book. Yes, sir, I seen it in the book. Gits things fur 
his mill outer a book, tew. Has high’s fifteen men foolin’ with 
that mill, an’ lumber ain’t planed a bit better’n mine. Got a 
cotton gin on it, and grinds corn, tew.’ 

“It was plain his disapproval of his son-in-law struggled 
with pride in his possessions; but I had seen that sort of thing 
before, and I knew enough to keep my mouth shut. He went 
on describing the glories of Susan Ma’y’s house and yard. She 


2 3eorge Gra veqe 


‘Slapping the yellow paint on the battened walls.”’ 


had a carpet with roses on it, and china vases, and a clock, and 
a gold watch, and curtains in the windows, and lamps with ° 
white shades over the chimneys made it light as day all night. 
‘And she puts the widder up to all manner er nonsense,’ he 
concluded, ferociously. 

“«That’s your step-daughter, | suppose,’ said I, to keep the 
conversation brisk, and get the old man in the humor to let me 
get some meal, somehow, for my horse. ‘The poor beast had 
the lampers, and needed soft food. 

““*Step-daughter!’ said he, sharply; ‘no, she ain’t; widder 
an’ me ain’t never ben married, ’cept to each other.’ 

‘““*Oh, it was only from her being called Mrs.—, your wife's 
daughter, and you calling your wife the widow,’ I hazarded. 

‘**That’s cause she favors her maw, an’ ain’t got nare sense 
like me,’ he snarled back. ‘Ain’t you never heard married folks 
talk afore? An’ I calls her the widder, ‘cause if I was to die 
she wud be the widder Glasscock, wudn’t she? An’ she 
mought ez well begin to hear it. We ain’t got nare nother child 
nor Susan Ma’y, neither. Now you got us straight in you’ 
t 


mind, stranger?’ 













“*¢T reckon,’ said I. 

““*Well, so ye have, I kin go on to the p’int. 
it. She ben wantin’ of me to take a paper, ‘so we’ll know the 
news,” says she. I says, ‘ We ain’t no need er news, ’cept what 
but I says, when this 


We kep’ at 


x99 


we kin git oncet a month, at preachin’, 
come up, “If I’ll git ye a paper oncet a week will ye quit bel- 
lerin’ at me?’”’ Says she, “I dunno how to b’ar hit without we 
git the house paintid.”’ 
says I, “but I'll git ye the paper.” And I done got her the paper. 
She kin read the best in the 


‘Ye caynt have the house paintid,” 


And she read _ it to me reg’lar. 
world, right off; nev’ does have to stop an’ spell, not even to 
whisper words off to herseff. An’ she use to read all *bout 
them strikes an’ sich—reckon ye know on ’em?’ 

*¢T’ve heard,’ said I. 

“* Kinder fool things, to my notion, but she got dredful 
An’ she kep’ at me ’bout the paint—axed me 
“Say, squire, ain’t you goin’ to paint?” 
“No I ain't,” says I; 


struck by ’em. 
twicet in one week- 
jest like that, mighty fine an’ mincin.’ 
‘vou quit you’ foolin’ *bout paint or I'll quit you. 
I ‘lowed it wud shet her up. 


”_ijest like 
that, awful stern an’ determined. 
Sayd it to her twicet. Fust time she didn’t say nary, jest taken 
a bite on her snuff stick, an’ santered off. Nex’ time she says, 
right low an’ pleasant, “Say, squire, if I was to pay fur the 
paint wud it make ary differ in you’ feelin’s?” ‘You ain’t got 
nare money.” says I, fur I knowed she done spent ever’ last 
cent she got from her chickens on a colt she bought fur me ter 
go ridin’. His countenance wore the queerest expression over 
the last sentence; I believe he wanted to convey to me, without 
telling, that his rebellious wife really did, as we call it down 
here, set a heap of store by him. He went on, scraping the 
dried paint off the palms of his hands as he talked, with his fin- 
ger nails, ‘** You ain’t got nare money.” I sayd that. “How 


come ye caynt let me work it out at the mill,” says she. “1 
isn’t to pay you fur workin’ to the mill,” says I; “I never did 
pay ye one cent.” ‘Time ye 
don’t ‘low to strike nary nuther lick ter the mill tell ye gives 
**Oh, you’ goin’ to strike, 


begun, then,” says she, “fur I 


me you’ word ’bout that ar paint.” 
be ye,” says I. ‘All right fur you.” 
I cudn’t someway b’ar to be beat by her cussedness, and I kep’ 


And I went home, mad. 


a turnin’ an’ a turnin’ it over, an’ studyin’ ’bout it, an’ I reckon 
I got madder an’ madder, fur to tell ye the hones’ truth, stran- 
ger, I ben fixin’ ter give in to that ar fool woman, seein’ how 
she did work so good ever’ other way; an’ fact is, I had bought 
that ar paint to the store, leastways I had priced it, an’ I lowed 
if she begged right hard I cud ride over an’ git it, nex’ mornin’, 
mud not bein’ more’n shoe-mouth deep, nowhar, an’ road good. 
So, natchelly, that made me all the madder, me meanin’ so well 
by her, an’ her cuttin’ up rough that away, an’ doin’ me so 
mean! So—we was out to the paschure—we all got a right fine 
paschure an’ some mighty nice cows—an’ she ben a milkin’ 
when I named the matter to her—so I jest lit out an’ leff her 
Didn’t offer to holp tote the pails or nothin’; jest 
Say, stranger, you 


a milkin’. 
went a streakin’ back with my mad up! 
married ?’ 

‘“‘T said I was so fortunate. 

“*Well, then,’ and he rolled the scrapings of paint into a 
ball in the hollow of his palms and gave a sigh of relief, ‘then 
you know thar ain’t nare critter on earth kin make ye madder 
nor you’ wife, an’ looks like the more ye think on her, the madder 
she kin rile ye. I ben that mad I cudn’t see straight; an’ when, 
as I turned away, all choked up, I heerd the swish, splash of the 
milk drapvin’ into the pail, steady like, an’ knowed she hadn’t 
turned a h’ar fur all my r’arin’ an’ chargin’—looked like I 
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But I 


wanted to spite her wuss’n I ever did want anything! 
turns ’round, an’ I sayd “ Mistress Glasscock,’’ says I, “to- 
morrer is Saturday, an’ thar is like to be ten men, maybe, ’long 
here to have their corn ground. Do you mean to tell me ye 
won’t holp me with them men a grindin 
struck,’’ says she, “like them men you read on, 
on what terms I’ll come back—the house prommussed to be 
An’ she went at the cow agin, swish, splash. ‘All 
And I never dd turn my head on her 


7??? «T mean I done 


You knows 


paintid.”’ 
right fur you!’’ says I. 
agin, but I walked right spang home, and I went in, an’ I nailed 
a bar agin all three er the doors, an’ then I got the kettle an’ 





Sam Glasscock?" 


“What is you aimin’ to do 


the coffee-pot on the stove an’ went out an’ cut some meat an’ 
got it a sizzlin’, an’ I sot down. D?’reckly I heerd her a comin’. 
Then she tried the door. We didn’t have nare locks nur bolts 
on the doors, an’ I ’lowed she mistrustid; but I set dumb’s a 
wil’ hog when ye stick him. One by one, she tried ever’ last 
door. Then she spoke. ‘What is you aimin’ to do, Sam Glass- 
cock?’’ says she, kinder flustered like, an’ I answered back, 
‘You’ mighty sharp, Mistress Glasscock, but you caynt cut me. 
I read the papers, tew. If you’ a strikin’, I’m a lockin’ ye out. 
That ar’s what I air aimin’ at, Mistress Glasscock.’’’ 

‘“‘He paused to let me appreciate the impressiveness of his 
retort, and flung the little ball of paint at a hen that had strayed 
into the garden and was nibbling at the rows of peas. 

‘“**What did she say?’ said I. 

“He sighed heavily, and said: ‘She jest kinder laughed, 
right spiteful like, an’, ayfter a plumb minnit, endurin’ wich she 














hadn’t made nare sound er rattlin’ the winders, nur poundin’ on 
the doors, nur nary, she sayd: ‘Sam, if ye want to fix it that 
a way, you kin; but when ye want me back, remember I aint a 
comin’, less’n to a paintid house.” She nev’ dd say nuthin’ 
more. I waited on her to speak, cause I ben gettin’ kinder 
cooled off, but I didn’t hear nuthin’, an’ bymeby, when I come 
to look out’—he got up, frowned and shook himself as a dog 
will, you know, before he concluded—‘ well, that’s all; she were 
plumb gone!’ 

‘*Somehow, for all his bravado, I guessed that it had hurt 
him. 

‘‘In a moment or two, he went on his plaint, with his back 
to me: ‘We all ben man an’ wife fur thirty-three year, an’ we 
aint never d@d/ ben apart a night before; an’ it ben ever’ mite her 
fault, I tole myself. But I reckon I hadn’t orter locked her out. 
Hay, stranger?’ 

«JT reckon you would have done better to have let her in 
and talked it over peaceably,’ said I. 

“*You reckon I best paintid the house fer her?’ It was 
comical, the way he flung those sentences over his shoulder at 
me, never once turning around. 

“Can you afford it?’ 

““«Course I kin.’ 

“*Hasn’t she been a good wife to you, every other way?’ 

“*Aint I done tole ye that?) Nobody in this yere kentry 
has got a better woman than me.’ 

“Still he kept his broad back to me; but his shoulder wrig- 
gled at each question. 

““¢You’d better give in, then,’ said I. 

“He exploded in a second, flung himself round on me, 
swinging his fists and snorting, swelling like an enraged hen. 

‘“«*Give in,’ he screamed, ‘you bet I won’t give in! I aint 


that kind er man—/ aint! Why, look a here, I fund out bet- 


ter’n that by the papers. Aint she struck?’ 

‘“*Surely,’ said I. 

“«¢Aint I done locked her out?’ 

“«¢So it appears,’ said I. 

““* Well,’ triumphantly he spread his hands apart, glistening 
with paint, ‘what do they do in the papers in these yere con- 
that’s her—goin’ to 

that’s 
he slapped his painted 


tests atween labor an’ capitil? Is labor 


give in? Not much; it aint got the sense! Is capitil 


me—goin’ to lay down? Never!’ 


jeans with a sounding thud with both hands—‘ Well, how is you 
to manage? How does them great contestin’ pyarties manage? 
Why, zobuddy gives in. They finds somebody they kin have 


confidence in, an’ they leaves it to him, an’ both on ’em will 


abide by his decidin’.’ 

“*T see,’ said I, gravely, ‘and |’—— 

“*Vou air the arbitration committee an’ don’t you ferget it. 
You decide fur paint, paint it is!’ 

“T ventured to suggest that he had started on the paint be- 
fore the committee decided. His foot was already on the last 
round of the ladder and his hand outstretched to unhook the 
pail; but he cast a withering glance at me. ‘Stranger,’ he re- 
marked, in a low, impressive voice, ‘I done lived on my own 
cookin’ ever sence last Friday week; an’ does you reely reckon 
I air goin’ to monkey round yere, waitin’ on a arbitration com- 
mittee an’ doin’ nuthin’? No, sir. I knowed aforehand what 
a decent arbitrationer wud say, an’, wilst I ben waitin’ fur one 
to come by, I jest laid the paint on lively. It'll be all on afore 
sundown, this evenin’, an’ I kin git to Susan Ma’y, my daugh- 


ter’s, afore long; an’*the widder has jest natchelly got to sub- 
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mit to the arbitrationer, tew, an’ come ‘long home; an’ ef the 
fraish paint makes her plumb sick, taint nare fault er mine!’ 

‘So saying, he addressed himself so vigorously to his paint- 
ing that I rather felt myself in the way. However, I inter- 
rupted him long enough to inquire my road, and then I took it, 
since cornmeal, under the present strained relations of labor 
and capital at Glasscock’s, seemed out of reach. I had not gone 
very far before I came upon what we call a hack, that is, a 
spring wagon, drawn by a very good pair of horses, and driven 
by a young woman much better dressed than one will often see 
on a country road. Beside her sat a little, wiry, meek-faced 
old woman in a sunbonnet. I didn’t need to see them turn 
down the cross road to Glasscock’s to make out that there had 
been some sort of an arbitration committee for the party of the 
second part, also. 

**T lodged that night not far from the mill, and in the morn- 
ing I rode back to it. ‘The smokestack was puffing away. Out- 
side, a small figure, in a short blue gown, was swinging an axe 
with a most extraordinary agility. It was the crew of the mill, 
evidently, going to work with that zeal which is always men- 
tioned in the newspapers, after a strike ends. ‘The mill itself, 
on nearer approach, turned out to be a mere shell. ‘There was 
a funny little engine, and, sure enough, there was the barrel 
and the pump and the inspirator; and as soon as the barrel was 
While I 


horse and looked through one side (it had all one side open, so 


pumped full the engine could start up. halted my 
no doors were needed), the whistle blew and the engineer be- 
gan to pump; in no time the mill started up. 

‘‘Within the grist mill, there was a pile of corn on the floor, 
and old Glasscock was shoveling corn into the box of the shell- 
er. The corn cobs poured out at one end and the shelled 
corn came in a more or less jerky stream from the middle. 
Glasscock, at intervals, would stop shoveling and kick the pile of 
corn away from the mouth of the sheller. Presently, the water bar- 
rel being emptied, the mill shut down. While the mill crew 
heaped slabs into the furnace, the miller sifted the corn through a 
clumsy wire seive and then put it into the funnel above the buhr 
stones. He threw off the belt from the sheller and set the grist 
mill going; and, as soon as the wheezing of the desultory little 
engine was heard, the meal began to come snowing out of the 
funnel below. ‘There was a box ready to receive it, and this box 
he emptied into the barrel, standing near. 

‘Noticing my horse’s shadow on the floor, he glanced up. 
He beckoned to me to approach. ‘That’s her!’ he said, drop- 


ping his voice and gazing with undisguised -pride and satisfac- 


tion on the busy little figure; ‘aint she a terror to work? Aint 
it worth arbitratin’ a leetle to git sech a crew back? An’ she 


don’t put on no airs. She done begged my pardon, right hum- 


ble. Wudn’t mad me fur nuthin’, now. Don’t she keep a 


movin’ peart, though? Sayd she nev’ wou/d say paint to me, 


agin. ‘This yere eggsperience done humbled her shore—plumb 
humbled her!’ 

‘He dwelt with such unction on the words, and she did 
seem so mild a creature, that I began to wonder where the vic- 
tory in the present contest between labor and capital really be- 
longed. Wondering I departed, although they pressed me to 
stay, and I began to see then a lively gratitude on the part of 
Mrs. Glasscock that has given me many a frying chicken since. 
Just as I was leaving, old Glasscock sidled up to me. ‘Say,’ 
he muttered, ‘most like you'll be goin’ by the store at the cross 
roads; say, tell °em to mix me up another batch er that paint. 


It’ll be time fur the second coat next week!’”’ 














THE MILLER OF ELSINORE. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


D° you know the thrifty miller in the vale of Elsinore ? 
At sunset you will often see him standing in the door 
Of the quaint old mill that ran its grists a century ago, 


And how much longer no one in that country seems to know. 


He is fat, and hale, and hearty, with a smile that’s sure to win 


Every caller; and he has a kind of dimpled double chin. 


Every farmer learns to like him, as a true and gentle soul, 


Pledged to honor and good-nature—one who takes an honest toll. 


Nothing ruffles his complaisance. From his simple country trade 
He can meet his utmost wishes. His small fortune he has made. 
Though he reads of mighty millers who make tons of flour per day, 


He can plod along contented in his good, old-fashioned way. 


What to him are modern rollers and extinguishers of dust ? 
In his queer and ancient outfit he has learned that he can trust. 
In the fields and by his stream a thousand country charms aboun 


And ‘tis music in his ears to hear his millstones’ droning sound. 


With his wife and lovely daughter, the sweet solace of his life, 
He can spurn a better fortune, and be quit of care and strife; 
But comely youths who go a-fishing in the meadows near his mill, 


As they glance upon his daughter, feel a strange, bewildering thrill. 


Azure-eyed, and golden-tressed, and rosy-cheeked is Millicent, 
And she gives aspiring gallants no end of discontent ; 
You see them daily sauntering around the mill and well, 


And their thirst, or love of milling, is most wonderful to tell. 


But the dusty-coated miller has a shrewd, if tranquil, eye, 


Which can notice, or not notice, what is going on near by. 





Rumor says a wealthy wooer, often fishing down the stream, 


Is the one who soon will capture the fruition of Love’s dream. 


Still, the miller, sunny-hearted, meets his patrons at the door, 


And they talk the news together, and of times they knew before; 


While golden clouds are now ascending from the sunset’s fiery west, 


And a halo of enchantment crowns the lips that Love has pressed. 











PREFACE: 














A PICTORIAL 


It will soon be three years since the millers’ party made its 
notable trip to Great Britain. In America, 
where we make history very rapidly, three 
years is a long time, and, although the recol- 
lections of the journey are still too fresh in 
the minds of those who participated in it to 
need recall, still, the length of time that has 
elapsed is sufficient to warrant us in treating 
the subject as a reminiscence and a most 
pleasant one. It has always been our desire 
to present to our readers, and especially to 
those of them who were numbered among 
the pilgrims, the story of the excursion, in a 
complete and attractive form, properly illus- 


trated. ‘lo do this within the limits of one 





of our regular issues would have been im- 


possible, and, therefore, we have post- 
poned the pleasant task, waiting for a suitable opportunity. 
That time has at last arrived, but, lo! in the meantime, the weeks 
have run into months, the months into years, and many are the 
changes which have come to those who set sail together across 
the smiling ocean on that bright May morning of 1891, as well 
as to their friends who welcomed them on the other side of the 
broad Atlantic. Some have been caught in the fatal quicksands 
which line the shores of commerce. Destruction has wrought 
havoc with many of the mills represented on that trip, and they 
have gone up in flame and smoke, never to be rebuilt. Of 


those who were interested in organizing the trip, and of those 
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REMINISCENCE. 


who enjoyed it, some are no longer on earth, but have set sail 
on a wide ocean, for a port from whence there is no returning. 
George Bain, who enthusiastically waved adieu to the millers as 
they steamed out of New York harbor, has since then made the 
long journey to the shores of eternity, and, all through the trade 
which was represented in that party, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, there has been much of change, grief, sorrow, success, failure, 
happiness and unhappiness. Few are they, of those who went, 
who would not, if they could, turn back the wheels of time and 
once again stand on the deck of the City of New York with that 
jolly party, outward bound. ‘To these, the memory of the jour- 
ney together is a most delightful one, and we are sure that they, 
at least, will enjoy this twice-told tale, while we trust that our 
other readers and friends will not find the subject entirely with- 
out interest. If the telling of it should stimulate a feeling that 
ina communal pilgrimage of this sort there is not only much 
pleasure but great mutual profit to all concerned, and thereby 
be the means of encouraging similar trips in the future, we shall 
be very glad, for we believe that such things result in great and 
permanent good to the entire trade. 

In telling again the story of the millers’ trip, we have dele- 
gated to others certain parts of it, and would have been glad to 
have thus handled the entire narrative, had it been possible to 
do so. Of necessity, we have omitted much of the minor de- 
tails, which would and did appear as the news features of the 
journey, and which received sufficient notice at the time of their 
occurrence. 

NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


EDITOR OF THE 

































The Millers’ Excursion to Great 
Northwestern Miller. In its Holiday 
Number of 1890 the idea was given 
prominence, and, apropos ofthe sub- 


ORGANIZATION AND START: 


Britain was suggested by the 





ject, a series of handsomely illus- 
trated articles on London, Liver- 
pool, Leith, Glasgow and other Brit- 
ish flour markets was given in its 
columns. It was at first proposed 


that the expedition should be un- 








der the auspices of the Millers’ 
National Association, which, at that 
time, still had a standing and influ- 


ence in thetrade. The suggestion 





| was brought before the associa- 





tion’s executive committee, but it 
We K. Ly WARWICK was loth to take the matter up, be- 
ing doubtful of the success of the 
undertaking. Finding that the national association would not 
take an active interest in the work, the Northwestern Miller 
resolved to assume the responsibility itself, and, thereforte, early 
in the spring of 1891, it announced its plans 
before the milling public, and solicited mem- 
bers for the proposed party. The response was 
hearty and prompt. The Blish Milling Co. was 
the first to be enrolled among those who de- 
sired to send a representative, and many others 
rapidly followed. The project was a popular 
one from the start, and found immediate favor. 
It was, however, a new idea, and, in the minds 
of many, there existed a doubt as to whether it 
could be carried through smoothly and _ suc- 
cessfully. Many of these were slow to make up 


their minds, and some of them did not do so 





until it was too late to join. Were it all to be 
done over again, in the light of what has since 
been learned, and in view of the decided suc- 
cess of the undertaking itself, it would be far easier to get two 
hundred now than it was to secure less than half that number 
then. 

An organization was formed, of which Mr. Charles Espen- 
Vice presidents were 
Mr. 
Fk, A. Smith acted as treasurer, and Mr. W. C. 


schied was president. 





named for all the leading milling states. 


Edgar as secretary. Arrangements were made, 
through Messrs. Cook & Son, of New York 
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and London, for the sailing of the party, and its trip through 
Great Britain and the continent. ‘This firm attended to all the de- 


tails of transportation and hotel ac- 





commodations, and carried out its 
agreements most satisfactorily. 

The steamer selected by the 
milling pilgrims was the City of New 
York, and the date for sailing was 
fixed for May 13th, at 9:45 a. 
from New York harbor. 


m., 





From the booking of the first 





member of the party, the interest 
in the proposed trip grew, from 


week to week. A large amount of 





printed matter, containing particu- 
lars, itinerary, etc., was sent out, 


H. B. SANC RSON, PRES’T 


and the membership increased rap- 
An 
taking was the contest between the head millers as to who 
should be selected to represent them on the trip. ‘The North- 


western Miller offered the price of a round-trip ticket, including 


idly. incident of the under- 


all expenses, to the head miller who’should re- 





ceive the largest number of votes. A second 
prize was offered by the Edward P. Allis Co., 
as aconsolation stake, to the second-best man, 
and the Knickerbocker Co. offered a prize to 
the third on the list. Finally, the Northwestern 
Miller offered souvenir prizes to the leader in 
each state, for, by this time, almost every state 
had shown a favorite son on the list of contest- 
ants. ‘The voting became spirited toward the 
close, and some very lively work was done by 
The 
result was announced on April Mr. 
James H. Miller, head miller of the Pillsbury 


the friends of the various candidates. 





29th. 
B and Anchor mills, Minneapolis, carried off C. J. MARTIN 
the first prize, having received a total of 22,606 

votes. His closest competitor was Mr. Robert Adams, of the 
Isaac Harter mill, Fostoria, Ohio, who received 12,401 votes, 
and took the Allis prize. Mr. W. G. Clark, of Indianapolis, 


came in for the Knickerbocker prize, receiving 4,047 votes. 





Mr. Miller made the trip with the millers. 

The Millers’ National Association held its 
annual convention for 1891 at New York, on 
the 11th, 12th and 13th of May. 
were made by the association after the sailing 


These dates 
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day of the excursion had been settled upon. The plans of the 
party were so arranged that members could reach New York 
in time to participate in the con- 

eet ; Et vention, and then sail. According- 

ly, the Minneapolis and northwest- 
ern contingent left for New York on 
the 9th of May, on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. 
From Chicago to New York, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
and New York Central were the 
routes chosen, and, as the train con- 
taining the millers proceeded east- 
ward, members of the excursion liv- 





ing in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 

and Ohio joined the party, until, 

LISTMAN when New York was reached, there 

was almost a full train-load of mill- 

ers (which, by the way, must not be confounded with a train-load 
of full millers. Quite the contrary.) 

The headquarters in New York was the Hotel Imperial, and 
here the members of the party, made up of 
millers from many states, east and west, came 
together for the first time, and began the ac- 
quaintanceship which culminated on board ship. 

The sessions of the convention for May 
11th and 12th were not of very great import- 
ance, and but few of the party attended them. 





Most of the time was taken up in preparations 
for the ocean voyage. The New York Produce 
Exchange tendered an entertainment to visiting 
millers on the night of May 11th, which was 
remarkable in many respects; the local flour 
men were assiduous in their attentions, and, 





altogether, the time passed very rapidly from 
©. SHELLABARGER the morning of arrival to the hour of departure. 
The night before sailing was a very lively 





one among the millers at the Imperial. There was packing to 
be done, farewell letters to be written and despatched, and mes- 
sages to be sent. Above all, innumerable friends were on hand 
to prepare the intending travelers for a generous dose of sea- 

sickness by much injudicious feasting and 





toasting. In the words of the editor of the 
country weekly, “dancing was indulged in until 
a late hour.” Great anxiety was felt by those 
who were solicitous for the safe delivery on 
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board ship next day of all the party, lest some of them should 
fail to show up when the ship sailed. Had the sailing taken 
place at an early hour, we fear that 





many of those who afterward en- 
joyed the journey through Great 
Britain would have crossed on a 
later steamer, but at eleven o’clock 
next day the man with a memor- 
andum list checked it up and found 
all present and accounted for, and 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

George Bain was in New York 
at the time, attending the last mill- 
ers’ convention he ever went to. 


From his correspondence in the 








Northwestern Miller, published at 
the time, we quote the following de- w. C. URBAN 
scription of the departure of the 
party, written in his characteristically jovial and graphic style: 
“There was a motley crowd on board the City of New York 
as early as seven o’clock on Wednesday morning, and by nine 
o'clock it was almost impossible to move on the 
side of the ship next to the dock. After hearing 
that Mr. Edgar was aboard and moving around, 
I hunted for a full hour and could not set eyes 
on him. I had a chance to shake hands with 
perhaps half of the millers that went abroad— 
the balance it was simply out of the question 
to attempt to find. Without a single excep- 
tion, they expressed themselves pleased with 
the ship, with their fellow travelers, and with 
their staterooms and surroundings. From the 
immense crowd aboard, however, and the cer- 
tainty of many of them suffering from mal de 








mer, I would not be surprised if some of the 
party should not lay eyes on the others till after W. R. GREGOR 
they land and begin their railroad itinerary. 

“There certainly isa most cosmopolitan crowd of passengers 
on that boat. Firstly, there are the millers themselves, to the 
number of sixty-eight; then there is nearly as large a delegation 
of temperance cranks, on their way to some world’s convention 
of their order. I noticed that the women were 





the manly ones of that party, and that the 
males sang “soft and low.’’ There is quite a 
party of South Americans, bronzed almost to 
blackness, a few Mexicans, many Hebrews, of 
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several nationalities, and a sprinkling of aristocrats, including 
Sir John R. Gladstone, Hon. H. O. Northcote, with his two chil- 
dren, to take care of whom he carries with him 





two maids and a stewardess, Gen. W. S. Payne, 
Commissioner Hulbert of the royal navy, six rev- 
erends, of whom one is a female, and the inimi- 
table raconteur, Marshal P. Wilder, with whom, 
it is to be hoped, our folks will strike up a friend- WELL OUT TO SEA 

ship early in the deal, as he is capable of making FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 
them laugh themselves out of a threatened sea- 





: By T. S. BLISH 
sickness. 
“It was amusing to study the dusties who had 








“SHE sails tomorrow at nine, and you 
never “tracked the briny,” consulting each other chaps be on the pier by that hour, or you 
about remedies, and modes and manners as to will be everlastingly left, and can take no 


their conduct on the ship. They had all bought part in the Millers’ Excursion to Great 





steamer chairs, and complacently smiled at their Britain,’ was the admonition sung out to 


R. T. DAVIS initials, painted on the backs of them. His Grace, two of the more youthful members of the 


the Earl of Warwick, was the most nonchalant of 





millers’ party on the evening of the 12th 
all of them, and was making everybody + LAST LOOK of May, 1891, as they sallied forth from the 
around him feel jolly. His nibs, the Hotel Imperial for what they called ‘one 
more throw at old New York.” 


Duke of Hastings, president of the ex- 
The admonition was hardly deserved, and was quite unnec- 


pedition, did not show up. R. T. Davis, 
the Missouri delegate, had the best quar- 


ters of any of the milling assignments | 


essary, for the pent-up curiosity as to the sensations of an ocean 
voyage was in itself enough to preclude the possibility of miss- 


examined, but he had to pay for them, | ing the boat. And yet, that “last throw” was a pleasant one, 


warrant you. Young Shellabarger was and it was only by a forced drive across town, with an extra tip 
rushing around with his kodak, taking to the “Jehu,” that Pier Five was reached, at a quarter of an 
hour before the advertised sailing time of the good Inman liner, 
City of New York. 

It was a glorious day, bright, bracing and joyous; such a day 


snap shots at the boat and her beehive 
cargo. Brother Sparks was complacently 
giving good advice to everyone. Joe 


Reichert was hovering over his two as one would have selected for embarkation on a trip around 





chickens, Postel and Eisenmayer. Ex- the world or through the universe; such a day as one could en- 


Treasurer Merrill was sedate, and a little pees joy anywhere, and under any perturbation of bile 
bit inclined, judging from or wheat market. ‘The contrast must have been 
his expression, to back out at the last moment. deeply felt by the leader of our party, when, near- 
“It is impossible to convey to our readers the _ ly a year later, he embarked on his errand of mer- 
magnificence and profusion of flowers that were cy in advance of the life-saving Missouri, in the 
sent aboard to gladden departing friends. Every midst of a blinding snow-storm, alternated with 
table, settee, and most of the chairs in the large sheets of icy sleet and rain. 
cabins were loaded with the finest pieces I ever To one who had left off his “Rollo” books 
laid eyes on. but a few years back, the scenes on the pier and 
“At exactly 9:45, the City of New York cast off aboard ship were not new, and it would have re- 
her lines, and gracefully backed out into the quired but a little stretch of his imagination to 
stream. The boat was watched by thousands of _ have fancied seeing “ Rollo,”’ with his self-reliant 
people. Unable to secure room on the Inman air, and his queer-looking cap, accompanied by 





pier, the stay-at-home millers were forced to the ‘Uncle James,” with his omnipresent walking- 





French line pier, and, alas! did not get aglimpse — stick and carpet-bag, stalking down the gang- T. S$. BLISH 
of one of our outward-bound travelers, as they plank to the deck of the steamer. ‘The scene he 
were all on the other side did see was the same as has been told of in story book and 


of the ship. They may syndicate letters since the days of steamships. ‘There were the 
have seen us when their boat rounded, busy deck-stewards and stevedores, shooting the trunks and 


but we could not distinguish any of them boxes of the luckless passengers down into the maw of the hold, 


in the immense crowd of passengers on from whence they came not again until seven days later, when 
the upper decks. The ship was watched we lay to in the Liverpool harbor; there were the hawking deck- 
chair and steamer-rug peddlers, the flower girls, the American 


District Telegraph boys, and all the rest of the much-described 





till out of sight, and the flag of the prod- 
uce exchange floated over its building. 
When the boat got to sea at Sandy Hook, personages who give life to a pier scene on sailing days. Aboard, 
she dipped her colors, and fired a gun, the “dear friends” were busy with their regulation “ leave-tak- 


the salute was returned from the ex- ings” and “throat-swellings,” and, after the several clangs of the 


change tower, and the lowered flag an- warning bell had driven them ashore, and Shellabarger aboard 


nounced to those unfortunates left be- from the pier, where he had gone to take a parting shot with his 





hind that our friends would be beginning kodak, they resumed their functions from the end and sides of 
to realize the might of King Neptune.” T. A, OLMSTEAD the pier by “cheer upon cheer,” and “frantic wavings of the 





on 
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handkerchiefs,” just as has been described so many times. 
And now, the fice-like tugs made their presence felt, as well 


as heard, when we perceived the good ship slowly receding 








AIRING THEIR WHEELS 
from her berth. A few vigorous turns of her twin propellers 


cleared the bow from its nest, and a strong ‘hard-a-lee’’ at the 
wheel pointed her nose down North River, on her fifty-second 
transatlantic voyage. ‘lhe steady, relentless and smothered 
puffs from her three funnels now commenced, to cease not until 
*Fastnet’’ had been passed and the hills of Queens- 

town lay before us. As we rounded the Battery, 

passing in succession Liberty Island and Forts 
Hamilton and Washington, the breasts of our 
party were moved by various emotions. Some 

of the more thoughtful and practical besought 

the chief steward for especially-desired seats 

at the dining-table; the more patriotic staid on 


deck, with their eyes glued to 





Bartholdi’s masterpiece, with 
an occasional wistful glance back 
at the busy metropolis, while oth- 
ers, none the less patriotic or thought- _ suxwnxe 
ful, betook themselves to their staterooms, 

to hastily read the tender good-byes which 
thoughtful sweethearts and wives had not failed 
to mail in time to reach the steamer before 








she left the pier. 
Now that we were fairly under way, the 
routine to be observed was taken up, and, as 


we rounded Sandy Hook, luncheon was an- 








nounced. ‘That first luncheon on board was 
A. MENNEL auspicious in many ways. It was then we had 

the first opportunity of checking up our party, 
to see who was with us and who was not. It was at this stage 
that we learned of the absence of Barker Brown, on whose 


presence and goodfellowship 





we had banked, and whose 
good-natured face, as repro- 
duced in the Northwestern 
Miller, had already forced an 
acquaintance with us. Now 
jolly John Koelner shone re- 
splendent at the head of one 





of the centre-aisle tables, in 
close proximity to a spiral 
stairway leading to his state- 
room, one deck below, a pre- 
cautionary location he had 





tipped liberally to secure. 
Will Donner showed up for ADELOERT PORTER 
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the first time, and his trouble with his lug- 
gage had already commenced, never to end 
until the party broke up in London, three 
weeks later. Hearty recognitions were sung 
out, right and left. It was now, too, that we 
had the rather expensive pleasure of meet- 
ing *‘ Martin, sir,” the ‘‘autocrat of the break- 
fast table.’ It was Martin who looked after 
us henceforth. It was Martin who called 
us many times every morning; Martin who 
prepared for us tempting gruels, as he 


thought to drive away the terrors of sea- 





sickness; it was Martin who helped us select 
our wines; Martin who solicited us on deck 
to take a beef tea and biscuit every few 
hours; Martin always, and it was into Martin’s outstretched 
hand we poured all of the English specie left in our pockets as 
we walked down the gangplank to the tender in the Liverpool 
harbor. 

The afternoon of the first day went rapidly, renewing ac- 
quaintances, making new ones, selecting possible companions 
for possible adventures of different shades. It was in this that 

the irrepressible Warwick fairly shone. Knowing every 
one, and everyone knowing him—and to know him, 
reader, was to love him—he made it easy for us 

all to rapidly form acquaintances among our 

party, and to the more deftly pick out from 


among the vast throng on board companion- 
able shipmates. ‘The call went forth for a 
business meeting of the excursionists at four 
o'clock, in the main dining saloon, and at that 
hour we met in session. It was now that we 
missed sadly the executive head, Mr. Charles Es- 
penschied, the president of the party, and the for- 


mewseves mer Duke of Hastings, but Mr. Harry Sanderson ably 


filled the office, and the excursionists were fitly represented 
on all occasions, then and thereafter, when the functions of a 
chairman were necessary. At this meeting, badges and creden- 
tials were distributed, the mis- 
called banquet of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce discussed, 
and the funds then in the treasury 
of the excursion were voted to be 
used for common expenses and 
for banqueting purposes in Lon- 
don on the disbanding of the party. 

At this stage of the game the 
banqueting idea seemed to be very 
popular with the members of the 
party, but had the same subject 





come up two days later, it is safe 


to say that the two hundred dol- 


THE CAPTAIN CALLS 


lars would never have been voted 
for champagne and mayonnaise of salmon and their accessories. 

The morning of the second day out, the 
excursionists began to air their “wheels.” 
Bright and early, the giant twins, James H. 
Miller and W. D. Gray, began their tramp 
across the Atlantic. Arm in arm, their tow- 
ering forms clad in stout peajackets and 
jaunty yachting caps on their heads, they 
walked the whole distance from New York 


to Liverpool. Captain Sparks, on the lee 
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side of the boat, comfortably ensconced against the 
deck-rail, with an attentive crowd of listeners around, 
grew reminiscent, and told of the days of ’49, when 
he rounded the Horn in a clipper-ship, en route to 
California on a search for gold. Edgar, this day, cast 
all care to the wind, and began a six days’ siesta. 
Tom ‘Taylor now first began to evolve his scheme 
of all the milling plants in 


for the consolidation 


America, and Adelbert Porter recounted his recent 





experience with the wheat market; how he had sold 
when he left Winona, bought in again when he 
reached Chicago, sold again on his arrival at New York, and 
He 
neglected, however, to refer to the fact that in the safe of the 
Hotel Imperial he had left his expense money, having, in the 


closed the deal out just before he boarded the steamer. 


haste and confusion of his departure, forgotten it altogether. 
Accommodating sailors now offered their services to passengers, 
in whose credulity and liberality they felt safe, to show the 
sights of the ship, and small parties were taken throughout the 
mighty vessel. The ponderous engines and machines were 
shown and explained, and the steerage, forecastle and rigging 
inspected. One of these self-appointed guides proceeded to 
drop into personal reminiscences, and quite startled his hearers 


by boastfully asserting that in his 





youth he had been a favorite playmate el 
of Lily Langtry, and that many was the : 
time he and she had disported on the 
green of a little village in Ayrshire. 
When asked as to his present duties, 
he replied that he had “nothing to do 
but steer the ship,’’ but, as he was aft- 





erward seen scrubbing the decks and 
doing other menial service, we con- 
cluded his veracity was to be ques- 
however, to 


tioned. He consented, 


stand for his photograph, for a consid- 





eration, and Shellabarger’s faithful ko- 


OHN KOELNER 


dak enables us to reproduce here the 
likeness of “Jack, the Jersey Lily.” 
A little later in the day, George Honey, H. A. Barnard, and J. 
F, Payne began to cultivate smiles of assurance, with which to 
meet the looks of anxious pity bestowed on them by their fellow- 
travelers, but their efforts, after awhile, failed, and their appear- 
ance soon became most woe-begone, and the close of the day 
witnessed their retirement from the deck, and henceforth they 
received the salutations of their friends in the seclusion of their 
staterooms. Room-mates of Blanton tell that, far in the watches 
of the second night, they were awakened by the racket of a hasty 
scramble from his berth, and that, on turning 
on the electric light, they beheld him sitting 
on the edge of an upturned trunk, ghastly pale 
and panting for breath as though in his death 
struggle. 

Heavy fogs much obscured the horizon the 
next day, and the nerves of those on board 
were sorely tried in withstanding the terrifying 
onslaughts of the fog-horn, sounded at short 
and regular intervals. Sailors bustling about 
taking the temperature of the water now gave 
the knowing-looking ones opportunity of mak- 
ing significant remarks about the proximity of 
icebergs, the possibility of a collision, the Gulf 
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Stream, head winds, and so forth, to 
the great discomfort of the more easily- 
frightened landlubbers. ‘The fogs soon 
lifted, however, and another glorious 
day was revealed, and the spirits of 
the timid ones rose in ratio to the 
beauty of the scene. Some far-seeing 
ones claimed to have beheld an ice- 
berg far to the windward, and a party 
of four millers, who had never been 
known to have milled up to their ad- 
vertised capacity, offered to make affi- 





davit that they had seen a whale dis- 





porting himself a short distance from 
the ship. Schools of porpoises fol- ©. w 
lowed in the wake of the big Inman, 

making merry with themselves in their gymnastic exercises, to 
the delight of the passengers. ‘The passing of the sister ship, 
City of Paris, was an interesting feature of this day, and one 
that Shelly, with his always-ready kodak, did not fail to take 
advantage of. An exchange of courtesies, through the agency 
of signal flags, was the only sign of recognition between the 
two ocean queens. ‘The ladies of the party, now grown bold 
at the dissolution of the fog, again came forth and added to the 
pleasures on the deck. Quoits and other games were brought 
out, striking bags swung, novels selected, and the whole party 
gradually worked out for themselves methods of entertainment 
and time-killing to their own liking. At night, the main saloon 
and library were filled with ladies and the more quiet-loving 
gentlemen, while an eager throng was to be found in the smok- 
ing saloon, buying pools on the day’s run, or taking long chances 
on Al Johnson’s “Old Army Game.” Small parties, scarcely 
ever consisting of more than two persons, might have been seen 
around the deck, in places sheltered from the wind and light, 
‘far from the madding crowd.” It seems an established fact 
that this sort of thing flourishes on ocean voyages, for reasons 
quite unknown, and yet none of our party seemed to have been 
permanently encumbered by reason of it. ‘There were times 
during the trip when one or two of the younger ones seemed to 
really feel the responsibilities of life growing on them, but they 
appeared to fade away ere they had passed the threshold of the 


Liverpool custom-house. 








A little wind and darker-colored waves kept 
the crowd below decks to a certain extent for 
the next two days, but this was no particular 
hardship, for on the first, the alleged and very 
much mis-called newspaper, published on board, 
came out, and rehearsals for the concert given 
that night were hourly going on. At night the 
large dining saloon was crowded, and a splen- 
The next day, Sun- 





did program was rendered. 
day, the time was well put in by some in at- 
temperance 


tending religious services and 


meetings in the dining saloon and the second 











cabin. Inthe morning the services of the En- 
glish church were impressively rendered by 
Captain Lewis, and it was to be regretted that 
more of the millers’ party were not in attendance. 
And so the days went quickly by. ‘The rote being estab- 
lished, it never proved dull, and it was no wonder that a crowd, 
enjoying their cigars after a midnight rarebit, or grilled sardines 
with a bottle of wine or a sour lemonade, were ill-disposed to 
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“turn in,’ and in the morning, a few 
hours later, a cold salt-water plunge- 
bath was all that was needed to make 
them ready for a repetition of the pre- 
vious day’s program, 

ca * * 

They were standing arm in arm, 
leaning against the protecting walls 
of the companionway to the sailors’ 
forecastle below, in the evening of the 
sixth day, out, an hour or two past 
dusk. 


conversation and throaty in his articu- 


He had grown tender in his 


lation, and it was easy to see that she B. F. ORTMAN 
was none the less agitated, and was 
trying hard to conceal her excitement, and, at the same time, fully 


grasp the meaning of his murmurings. Sud- 











denly they were startled, and the thread that 
bound them was forever severed, by the voice 
of a burly sailor, at their shoulders, as he 
stood at the head of the stairway: 

* Do you see the bright light ahead, sir, two 
points off the port bow?” 

“Why 


**Fastnet Rock light, sir.”’ 


yes, Jack; what is that?” 





‘*What do we do when we get there, Jack?” 
**Splice the main-brace, sir.” 
Jack got his “bob,” and the word was soon 


passed around that Fastnet had been sighted, 





and that Queenstown would soon be reached. 
sawye All 


bright, scintillating light, so far ahead, and, sev- 


interest was now centered in the small, 


eral hours later, when it appeared several miles off our port 


rail, and rockets were sent up from 





the bridge, we began to feel that our 
journey was about at an end. It was 
along in the small hours before the 
throbs of the big engines were stopped, 
and the noisy anchor chains run out, 
for the 


Queenstown tenders to take off the 


and the great ship lay to 


huge stacks of mail and the small con- 
tingent of Irish passengers. In spite 
of the hour, a jolly party crowded 


the rail, and bade the parting ones 











good-bye and God-speed. 
* * x 
And, as he brought her to the gang- THOMAS A. TA 
plank leading to the deck of the ten- 


der below, and she turned for one moment, with her hand trust- 
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been 


glance for another of his reassur- 


fully in his, with a searching 
ing looks, the crowd sang out, in one voice, loud enough to drown 
the din of the transfer, ‘ Don’t forget to write!” 

The late risers the next day found the coast of England close 
at hand, and, after an early luncheon, preparations began on all 


hands for disembarkation. 


> 


The day was a busy one, collecting 
and packing one’s traps, scattered in confusion in the nooks of 


one’s state-room, and identifying luggage, if we must the 


use 


term, lost sight of for a week, while in the 
depths of the hold, bidding good-bye to new- 
made friends, perhaps to see them never again, 
perhaps to meet again by chance within a few 
days in Liverpool or Edinburgh, or by engage- 
ment in London, or by chance again on the 
top of Eiffel tower, or in out-of-the-way places 
on the continent, or, perhaps, not again until 


long after the return to America. Late in the 





afternoon, Liverpool began to take form and 
character, and an hour’s sailing up the harbor, 
lined on both sides with splendid buildings and 
tide com- 


works, was most interesting. Low 





pelled us to again lay to, and the Inman tugs, 
or tenders, steamed out to transfer us, bag and 0. « 


Db 


baggage, from the good ship we had learned to 


bot whit wn) 
love. Hasty scrambling to the tender, and to good locations 
onits decks, from which to view the passing panorama, now 
took place, and, at two short blasts from the hoarse whistles, 
we again set sail, this time not to stop until Mersey river had 
reached. As we left the silent and majestic boat, on 
which we had spent so many happy days, not a few of us were 
moved to express sentiments of deep regret, and, as Captain 
Lewis, from the deck, jauntily waved a last good-bye, we could 
not but give voice to three hearty cheers and a tiger to as good 


a captain as ever trod a bridge. Re- 


cently, how many of us have not fol- fo eee ina 
lowed, with a sort of proprietary pride, 
the reports of the negotiations for, and 
the final adoption by our country of 
the splendid City of New York, and 
witnessed, with patriotic enthusiasm, 
the substitution of the Stars and Stripes 
for the English jack at her stern-post. 

A half hour’s steaming up the har- 





bor, giving us time to repeat our regret- 
ful good-byes, brought us to the dock, 


where we were made fast, the gang- 





plank was run out, the gates opened, 
and the members of the first Millers’ EORGE F HONE 
Excursion to Great Britain were turned 


over to the tender mercies of the Liverpool custom-house officers. 


























IN THE GOOD OLD TOWN: 


Liverpool is a familiar city to many 
American millers who export their produce to the “Old Country” 
and other points in Europe. They come and go, as their roam- 
ing fancy or the exigencies of busi- 
ness require, but it is singly, or in small 
detachments, and their movements are 
—for the most part—as unobtrusive 
and unnoticed as they could wish. 
The afternoon of Wednesday, May 
witnessed a 





2oth, 1891, however, 
change in the usual program, as the 
famous Inman liner, City of New York, 
cast anchor in the Mersey. Among her 
passengers were the members of the 
now historic ‘“ Millers’ Party,” coming 
thus peacefully to invade the hospit- 
able shores of what Nathaniel Haw- 





4) 





ROB'T T. CURPHEY, CHAIRMAN thorne so quaintly terms “Our Old 
Home.” 

A hearty welcome awaited their arrival on the very thresh 
old, as the millers landed from the tender. Here, to greet them, 
were the chairman (Mr. R. T. Curphey) and several members 
of the local reception committee, with whom the party exchanged 
pleasant courtesies, and when the tedious customs formalities 
had been endured, they were soon comfortably installed at their 

Liverpool headquarters, the 





Grand hotel, in Lime street. 

The next three days con- 
tain the records of a pleas- 
memorable visit, 


ant and 


of international courtesies 
exchanged, and _ friendships 
formed, which had their brief 


chronicle in the Northwest- 





ern Miller long ago. 
NORTHWESTERN STATION HOTEL 
We may now, looking back 
on that pleasant time, take a broader retrospect of those open- 
ing days enjoyed by the “ Millers’ Party’? when they landed on 
3ritish soil at Liverpool, and, while chronicling what they saw, 
also indulge in some mild reflections on things they did not see 
or speculate about. Indeed, the only “speculations ”’ of interest 
to many of the party, would, no doubt, be those of markets, of 
“bulls” and “bears,” rather than matters of historic, poetic, or 
sentimental interest. 
The ladies, however, claim their legitimate rights in these, 
and 


as in other matters, 


for their sakes, at any rate, 





we may indulge, for once, 
in flights of fancy, suited, 
we hope, to a Holiday 
Number. 

In North Wales there 
is a quiet, sleepy little 
town, on the banks of the 
River Dee, and chiefly the 
haunt of anglers, whereof 
the guidebook briefly notes 
that “Corwen need not 
long detain the tourist.” 

This sentiment, though 
not expressed, is what by far the larger portion of American 
visitors to Great Britain thought with regard to the city on the 
Beyond its well-paved streets, handsome public build- 


WASHINGTON BUILDINGS 


Mersey. 
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ings, massive docks, and all the busy hum of a great commer- 
cial centre, Liverpool has little to attract the stranger, who re- 
gards it merely as the first—or last—stage of his European jour- 
ney. It is essentially modern in its aspect, and presents few 
features that he can not see elsewhere, in any of the great com- 
mercial towns and cities, either of the old world or the new. 
So he hurries on. To the student of history, or to the ant:- 
quarian, Liverpool has yet some records, and even places- 

scanty though these are—of more than passing interest. Though 
a modern city, Liverpool still cherishes her more ancient des- 

















ignation of the “Good Old Town,” and the memories of by-gone 
times recorded in her “annals” or yet buried in the archives of 
the town. 

Let us take one—comparatively modern and within living 
memory—for it concerns a name of national interest for all 
true Americans, though its fame belongs to Anglo-Saxon litera- 


ture throughout the world—that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. ‘The 
author of the “Scarlet Letter” and “Twice Told Tales”’ repre- 


sented his native country as consul in Liverpool forty years ago, 
and his official quarters at that time have this further interest 
for our columns, that they were situated in the 





















very centre of the grain trade at Liverpool, 
viz., Brunswick street. Here, almost in sight 
of where the “ Millers’ Party’ landed, is still 
to be seen the gloomy pile, to which Consul 
Hawthorne thus alludes, and of which we give 
an illustration, probably for the first time it 
has appeared in any journal. 

“The consulate of the United States, in my 
day, was located in Washington Buildings (a 
shabby and smoke-stained edifice of four stories 
high, thus illustriously named in honor of our 
national establishment), at the lower corner of 











Brunswick street, contiguous to the Goree Ar- 
cade, and in the neighborhood of some of the 
oldest docks. This was, by no means, a polite 
or elegant portion of England’s great commercial city, nor were 
the apartments of the American official so splendid as to indi- 
cate the assumption of much consular pomp on his part. A 
narrow and ill-lighted staircase gave access to an equally narrow 
and ill-lighted passage-way on the first floor, at the extremity of 
which, surmounting a door-frame, appeared an exceedingly stiff 
pictorial representation of the ‘goose and gridiron,’ according 
to the English idea of those ever-to-be-honored symbols. The 
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staircase and passage-way were often thronged of a morning 
with a set of beggarly and piratical-looking scoundrels (I do no 
wrong to our own countrymen, for not one in twenty was a gen- 
uine American), purporting to belong to our mercantile marine, 
and chiefly composed of Liverpool 





blackballers and the scum of every [ . 
maritime nation on earth, such being 
the seamen by whom we disputed with 
England the navigation of the world.” 

Things are changed since Haw- 
thorne’s .day, and his description of 
experiences with the American marine 
of forty years ago belongs to an “old 








order,’ which has long passed away, 
and America surely has no reason now 
to be ashamed of her seamen who sail 





beneath the Stars and Stripes. 
Having passed through this mot- 


GEORGE E. HERNE 


ley crowd, and run the gauntlet of vice- 
consul and his clerks in the outer office, 
any more congenial visitor to the consul would reach his pres- 
ence in the inner sanctum, a tiny apartment which he describes 
at some’ length in the pages of “Our Old Home.” Save in 
movable furniture, it has altered but little since Hawthorne spent 

four years of his official life within its dingy 














walls. ‘The same windows are there, but the 
outlook is less gloomy, a cheerful block of offi- 
ces of moderate height now standing where the 
consul and his son oft surveyed cotton being 
taken into and out of the hideous warehouse 
which then occupied the spot. ‘The mantel- 
piece and fixtures of the little room appear to 
be the same that Hawthorne knew, but, as the 


outer office and this little room have now sepa- 





rate tenants, a small wooden porch protrudes 
into the latter and alters it to that extent. 
As the entire building is doomed for re- 





moval at no very distant date, we think our ac- 


companying illustrations of the exterior of 


Washington Buildings, and the interior of an 
apartment of historic interest to Americans will not be unwel- 
come to our readers. The artist, in the latter case, shows the 
room pretty much in its present state, while, with daring artistic 
license, he indicates the form of windows, through which the sun 
surely never came as here depicted. 
The map of the United States gives 
a hint of the past history of the little 
room, while on the mantel-piece may 
be discerned (what is really there to- 
day) a painting, dim with age, of the 
“Bird of Freedom,” widely spreading 
his protective wings around the na- 
tional legend, ““E Pluribus Unum,” 
still distinct upon the panel. 
Hawthorne does not allude to this, 
so the insignia probably owes its place 
to some successor of the gifted consul. 
No “gridiron” is discernible, or we 
might be tempted to conjecture that ¢ 
the “‘goose’’ had, since Hawthorne’s 
day, descended from his lofty perch above the outer office door, 
and taken a station closer to the personal representative of his 
Be that as it may, there he is, ready, as of yore, to 
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country. 
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breathe defiance at visitors who enter, and to be seen any day 
by permission of the courteous tenant of the room, Mr. V. Mc- 
Ardle. 

So much for historic sentiment. ‘The time at disposal of the 
millers did not leave room for more than passing glimpses of 
** Abner Oatcake”’ 


scribes the experiences of his party in characteristic style, but 


Liverpool during their too brief stay. de- 


necessarily leaves all the details for another time. Nothing had 
been arranged by the local reception committee for Wednesday 
evening, on arrival of their guests, so that the “ Millers’ Party”’ 
were enabled to recruit from the fatigues of travel, and quietly 
look about them. ‘The Grand hotel, where they staid, under 
the floating Stars and Stripes, lies in the centre of the city, 
near several public buildings. 

Conspicuous among these is St. George’s Hall, a classic struct- 
ure of the Corinthian order, considered the finest example of 
its kindin Europe. It was erected in 1838, from the successful 
competitive designs of Mr. H. Lonsdale Elmes, a young archi- 
tect of brilliant promise, who did not live to see his work com- 
pleted. ‘The building, which owes much to its commanding and 
spacious site, is 500 feet long, 120 feet high, and 150 feet in 
width, with a stately colonnade along its eastern front. The 
internal arrangements comprise two assize courts, where the 
judges attend four times a year, a small concert hall, and other 
apartments used for public business, with a great hall, 169 feet 


in length, of handsome proportions, which contains one of the 





most famous organs in the 
world. Here, recitals are 
given several times every 


week by the well-known or- 
ganist of the corporation, Mr. 
Wi Bs 
lege much appreciated in the 
Other 
cling round this hall, of which 


3est, a musical privi- 


city. memories, too, 





the most recent is the presen- 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL 


tation here to Mr. Gladstone 

of the freedom of his native city. Some interest also attaches 
to the date of its erection, the foundation-stone having been laid, 
with much public rejoicing, on the coronation day of Queen Vic- 
toria, June 28th, 1838. 
commence the era of steam navigation between Liverpool and 
New York, as the under-noted records show: 


In that same year, too, may be said to 


‘Steamship Sirius sailed from Liverpool to Cork, 27th March, 
and from Cork to New York, 2nd April, 1838. 

“The steamer Royal William, 617 tons burthen, and 276 
horse power, sailed from this port to New York, July 5th, and 
returned August rgth.” (1838). 

Thus the inauguration date of St. George’s Hall is not with- 
out an interest for Americans, and must be our excuse for this 
digression. 

Grouped harmoniously near the hall, are several other build- 
ings of local interest, viz., the Brown free library and museum 
(the gift of Sir William Brown, a well-known Anglo-American 
banker), the Picton library and reading room, and the Walker 
art gallery, all splendidly equipped, and worthy, in every way, 
of the second city of the British empire. Their interest, how- 
ever, is purely local, and they could have no special charms for 
the millers, in whose program of “things to see,” they had no 
part, for the flour men in Liverpool were well aware in what di- 
rection the tastes of their guests would mainly lie, and catered 
to them. 

Obviously, the first sight must be Chester, Eaton Hall, and 
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the River Dee, as things distinctly English, and so the travelers 
assembled at Lime Street station on the morning of May 21st 
to visit the quaint, historic city. 

To some of them, no doubt, the scene of an English railway 


station on that May morning was strangely un- 





familiar. ‘The sombre engines and carriages, 
of a type unknown on American roads, the 
very officials, all so different, were obvious 
subjects for remark, or mental comment. It 
was not typical English scenery, however, 
through which they were to pass to Chester, 
nor was it calculated to impress the travelers. 


A long tunnel—or succession of tunnels—then 








prosaic suburban dwellings, followed, in turn, 
by flat farm lands, enclosed in trim, square 
hedges, familiar to many English landscapes. 


These soon gave place to the gruesome sights 





and smells of Widnes, as the train approached 
DAVID D. HORNE that centre of English chemical industry, and 
rapidly mounted the steep gradient which leads 

to the Runcorn high level bridge, and the road to London. 
Here, as we crossed the Mersey, a hasty glimpse was obtained 
of the progress of the ship canal to Manchester—still incom- 
plete—and a sharp run through the dairy lands of Cheshire, 


on the verge of the now vanished 
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the “Atlantic,” which is 


site—the original room that bore the name. 


not, however—though it occupies the 
On the upper floor 


are the windows of the Liverpool Corn ‘Trade Association, Lim- 


ited, with clearing-house 
are now in progress for c 


of the interests of the ne 


association, and their migration across 


the street to the premises of the ex- 


change, a corner of which 
in our illustration. 
‘To return to the millet 


re-assembled at the Grand 


eon, at 2 p. m., they st 


carriages, under the guid 


Richard Bennett, for a 


north end docks and warehouses. ‘The 


first stop was at the Liverpool Gen- 


for option business. Arrangements 
onsolidation 


wsroom and [ 


may be seen 


rs: Having 
after lunch- 
urted off in 
ance of Mr. 
tour of the 





eral Exchange, where they saw the 


principal English cotton 
the well-known *flags,”’ a 
son monument, with its 
expects every man to do 
Here the millers also ins 


room, which may be cons 

















Delamere Forest, soon brought the 
company to the end of their journey 
—the River Dee and Chester. 

a * x * 

To wind up a pleasant holiday, 
what can be more fitting, or productive 
of good fellowship, than that most so- 
cial of all social gatherings, a good din- 
nerincongenialcompany. That which 
the millers enjoyed at the Conservative 
club in Liverpool, on their return from 


Chester, formed no exception to a very 











general rule. The menu and details of 


























that feast have been recorded long ago, ee 
and need not be repeated here. Suffi- 

cient that it was enjoyed by all present, and contributed, no 
doubt, to the genial “feast of reason and flow of soul”? which 
followed, in compliments and humor appropriate to so auspic- 
ious an occasion. ‘The Conservative club has been the scene 
and center of many notable and en- 
thusiastic gatherings (chiefly political), 
but it may be doubted whether pleas- 
anter company ever met within its 
walls than that of the millers and their 
hosts on that memorable May 2tst, 
1891. 

For Friday morning (the 22d), very 
wisely, no program had been arranged, 
and the time was thus left free for 
private visits among business friends, 
a survey of the Corn Exchange, and 
even, in many cases, an invasion of 





the well-known “Atlantic”? newsroom, 

M. REID perhaps the most famous center of Eu- 

ropean grain trade. Here were gath- 

ered, on this occasion, many from the far west whose names 
were familiar to local flour importers. 

We are glad to give an illustration of the present building of 


26 


idly-paved quays or water 
docks themselves contain 


ity of 427,000 tons, a she 


market, on RICHARD KUFEKE, HON. SECRETARY 
nd the Nel- 

famous ‘Trafalgar motto, “ England 
his duty,’’ conspicuous in the center. 
pected the handsome, spacious news- 
idered as the focus of business Liver- 
pool—ere they proceeded on their way. 

‘The Waterloo dock and grain ware- 
houses were next inspected, and called 
forth much admiring comment, while 
one of Brice’s patent floating elevators, 
engaged in discharging a bulk cargo, 
attracted much attention. 

From here the route lay northward, 
skirting the massive stone and granite 
docks of which Liverpool is so justly 
proud, for this tract has no equal in 
the world. A stone-built territory, ex- 
tending for seven miles of river front- 
age (onthe Liverpool side alone, for 
there are also large docks at Birken- 
head), which has a total area (all sol- 
spaces) of 1,600 acres (of which the 
546 acres), a total warehouse capac- 


d-covered area of 126 acres, a lineal 


quay frontage of 35 miles, lineal accommodation in graving 


docks of 27,000 feet, and 
a magnificent whole, pecu 
the great port of Live 
Further interest is added t 
unique trust of the Mersey 


throughout its length of 


miles there now exists a solidly- 


constructed iron viaduct (or 


overhead railroad), on 


trains run in quick succession 
by a well-equipped electric rail- 


* dock 
and harbor board in the fact that 


nearly 60 miles of railroad, makes up 
liar to 
rpool. 


o this 


seven 


which 








way. Some future “ Millers’ Par- 


ty’’ will thus have even 
er facilities for viewing 
very unique tract than th 

The last point of the 
fine elevator of the Grain 


great- ATLANTIC 
this 

at whose movements we now record. 
carriage journey northward was the 

Storage & ‘Transit Co., near the Alex- 


andria dock, and connected therewith by some 200 feet of tun- 




















nels, in which large band conveyors move grain to or from the 
elevator and dock side, where wooden elevator towers are fixed 
for discharging vessels along the quay. ‘These and the spacious 
\lexandria docks (opened in 1881 by the Princess of Wales), 
full of Atlantic and other large steamers, at- 
tracted much attention. Indeed, of all the 
modern sights in Liverpool, the millers seemed 
to take most interest in the massive docks and 
storage buildings, and the no less massive cart 
horses, for which Liverpool is so much re- 
nowned. Fine teams, conveying all kinds of 
goods, were so much in evidence on the jour- 
ney that Friday afternoon as to merit notice 
here. 

One of our illustrations gives some idea of a 
Liverpool wagon and team of horses, which, in 
the present instance, have been engaged in 
hauling a heavy load, some seven or eight tons, 
of California flour. ‘The animal in the shafts 

does not appear to best advantage by the 
angle of the picture, but he deserves special mention as the win- 
ner of the prize for the best wagon horse at the large agricultural 
show held in Liverpool last year. 

There is a story told, of a man who caught a very large sal- 
mon. He was anxious to set forth its great dimensions in a 
photograph, and, for this purpose, procured the services of the 
smallest friend of his acquaintance, in order to do full justice 
It is but just, however, to the man 


by comparison—to the fish. 


in the present picture, to state that he is no exception to the 
fine, tall physique of the Liverpool dock carters, who are so 
fitted by their strength and stature to control the noble animals 


committed to their care. Additional interest may be felt in the 








team we illustrate from the fact that it belongs to the firm of which 
Mr. Bennett (our pilot on that Friday afternoon), is senior partner. 

So ends the brief program of the * Millers’ Party” at Liver- 
pool, for Friday evening was spent according to individual fancy, 
and in preparations for the early start to Scotland on the morrow. 

At 8:45 a. m., on Saturday morning, the whole company left 
by special train for Melrose and Edinburgh. Even here, the 
local committee was loth to leave them, and presented each 
lady of the party with a lovely bouquet of flowers to give fra- 
grance on the journey, and in this graceful fashion were they 


speeded to the north. KODAK. 
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DEF. 


CHESTER AND THE RIVER 
By CESTRIAN. 


Among the pleasant memories of the recent Millers’ Excur- 
sion to Europe, none will be recalled with greater interest by 
members of the party than their visit, on May 21st, 1891, to 
Chester and Eaton Hall. Coming fresh from the restless, busy 
life of western commerce, the strange old-world aspect and as- 
sociations of the ancient city must have appealed—in some de- 
gree—even to the most unsentimental of their number. ‘The 
time at their disposal barely sufficed for passing glances along 
their line of route, but it may be well to recall even these in the 
pages of the Northwestern Miller, as some brief record of what 
they saw. 

It will be remembered how—piloted by the mayor, Mr. 
Charles Brown (now again, and for the third time, mayor of the 
Ancient City)—they were first shown a view of the historic River 
Dee, with pleasant glimpses of city and country which bordered 
its winding course. On their right, was the partially ruined 
church of St. John the Baptist, while below them lay that par- 
ticular stretch of the River Dee over which the Saxon king, 
Edgar, was rowed by eight tributary British chieftains in 973. 
His landing place was on the rocky ground below the church, 
and lying beyond the old bridge could be seen the starting 
point—still known as Edgar's field—of that short and memora- 
ble voyage. 
itself, all 


The next move of the millers was to the church 


that remains of the once 








great cathedral of the vast 
diocese of Mercia, which ex- 
tended far into the north and 
midland counties. Its his- 
tory, however, goes even fur- 
to King Ethelred, 


Saxon, in 


ther back 


the the seventh 





century, and the christianity 
of his time. Well might the 
passing chronicler of the Mill- 


ers’ Party feel, when gazing 


of God, 


on the massive pillars and walls of this ancient house 
and listening to its story, that, indeed, **A thousand years in 


Thy sight are but as yesterday,” as he, no doubt, reflected on 
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the many scenes those walls had witnessed in days gone by. 


To some of the company, however, even this “genius loci” 
made but slight impres- 
sion. Grave and gay are 
often akin, as_ illustra- 
ted even in this case. 
On leaving the church 
itself, the millers were 
shown a vaulted cham- 


ber, wherein were stored 


many carved — stone 
heads, and other fancies 
from the ruins. My at- 


tention was called to 
one of these by a miller 
with the remark ‘“ Look 
at that fellow! Doesn’t 
if he had 


creditors’ 





he look as 





been to a 


received MR. CHARLES BROWN 


MAYOR OF CHESTER 


meeting and 
one hundred cents to 
the dollar?” a criticism, surely, savoring more of commerce 
than of learned antiquarian taste. 
From the church the courteous mayor headed his party along 
the city walls—for Chester is fa- 





mous for the pleasant promenade 
of the ancient walls surrounding it 
—until we reached the venerable 
bridge, and—more historic still— 
the famous mill of Dee. The 
name is familiar in the annals of 
the trade, for who has not heard of 
the “ Jolly Miller,’’ whose independ- 
ent and happy life has been crys- 
tallized into rhyme, and set to 
music, in the good old song, ‘‘ The 
Miller of the Dee,” which is given 
on another page of this article. 








This was before the era of “new 





process” and “roller systems,”’ 
which now fill or vex the soul of 
the miller of today, who may look 


back with envy to his light-hearted brother of the craft in days 


PHCENIX TOWER 


now long gone by. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. William Johnson, the present 
worthy “Miller of the Dee,’ himself a much-re- 
spected citizen, having served the office of city 
sheriff and three times as mayor, was not included 
in the arrangements for the American millers’ visit. 
Mr. Johnson, who is a typical English miller, has 
been connected with the Dee mill since 1834, a 
period covering changes of industrial progress, the 
greatest, perhaps, in the world’s history. Certainly 
to Englishmen, the Victorian era is their most im- 
portant record, and even the sleepy Chester of 1891 
is very different from that of 1834, when the pres- 
ent “ Miller of the Dee” began his dusty work. 

The existing mill is a comparatively modern 
structure, and contains a roller plant, driven by 
old-fashioned water wheels. ‘Twice has the Dee 
mill been destroyed by fire, and the history of the 


site is an eventful one. Its origin goes back to Hugh Lupus, 


Earl of Chester, and nephew of the Norman conqueror, who 
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first established the mill in the eleventh century. In course of 
time, the line of the Earls of Chester died out, their titles and 
much property reverting to the English crown. Since then, the 
princes of Wales have been Earls of Chester, and in earlier times 
each successive prince also owned the mill. ‘Thus, we find in 
1355 that Edward, the famous Black Prince, leased the mill to 
one of his knights, Sir Howel y Fwyal (surely a Welshman), 
for his valor in taking John, King of France, prisoncr at the 
battle of Poictiers. ‘The for 
those days, but then, it should be remembered that the inhab- 


rent—£1go—seems enormous 
itants of the city were obliged to grind their corn here, a state 
of things, no doubt, open to grave objection. A local city rec- 
ord of the time when Sir Howel was “ Miller of the Dee” may 


not be without some inter- 

















est here. In 1379 it is said 
that ‘a bushel of wheat sold 
for 6d, a gallon of white 
wine for 6d, a gallon of 
claret for 4d, a fat goose for 
2d, and a fat pig for 1d,” 
thus giving some idea of the 
effect of seignorial rights 
upon agricultural and other 
produce at that time. ae 
From the Dee mill and 

bridge, the millers wended their way under the bridge gate, 
toward the City Cross. As they passed up quaint old Bridge 
street, an incident occurred with respect to a venerable hostelry 
on their left. 
cerned the semblance of King Edgar, being rowed by his vassal 
chieftains in the year 973. Above it was the legend “ Edgar’s 
House,” as a tavern sign. 
lost by some wits of the millers’ party, who made outcry at 


It bore a faded sign, on which could be dis- 


The opportunity was too good to be 


once for their “guide, philosopher, and friend,” who was on 
ahead, occasioning amusement by this reference to a familiar 
name. 

Higher up the street they passed the ancient, but decaying, St. 
Olave’s church, and opposite thereto Gamul House, once the 
abode of another “ Miller of the Dee,” Sir Francis Gamul, a gal- 
lant cavalier, who spent his life and fortune in the service of 
the hapless King Charles I. During the civil wars the king 
staid here, and witnessed the defeat of his army on Rowton 
Moor, from the Phcenix Tower. 

The millers now reached the first of the famous “rows,” 
and, passing under the tower of St. Michael’s church, pressed 
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The rows of Chester are familiar to 
Their origin is lost 


on toward the cathedral. 
many Americans who have visited the city. 
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There dwelt a mill-er hale and bold, Be-side the riv - er 
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NorE—About 1865, the following version, supposed by the finder to be the original song of “The Jolly Miller” was found written on the fly-leaf 
of a volume of Dryden’s poems, printed in 1716. There is an old Cheshire proverb, suggestive of boundless extravagance: “If thou hadst the rent of 
the Dee Mills, thou wouldst spend it.” By publishing the whole of the Dee miller’s song, I prove that he was a very amiable character, instead of the 
personification of selfishness, as I have heard him accused of being by those who knew nothing of him but the lines, “I care for nobody, etc.,” 


misquoting these lines by putting an avd instead of an 7/ 

4 & 
: There was a jolly miller once 
; Lived on the River Dee. 
He worked and sang, from morn till night, 

No lark more blithe than he; 
And this the burden of his song 

Forever used to be, 

‘**I care for nobody, not I, 
If nobody cares for me.” 


rH, 


The reason why he was so blithe, 
He once did thus unfold: 
“The bread I eat my hands have earned, 
I covet no man’s gold. 
I do not fear next quarter day; 
In debt to none I be. 
I care for nobody, not I, 
If nobody cares for me. 








ITT. 
‘‘A coin or two I’ve in my purse 
To help a needy friend ; 
A little I can give the poor, 
And still have some to spend. 
Though I may fail, yet I rejoice 
Another’s good hap to see. 
I care for nobody, not I, 
If nobody cares for me.” 


IV. 
So let us his example take, 
And be from malice free. 
Let everyone his neighbor serve, 
As served he’d like to be; 
And merrily push the can about, 
And drink and sing with glee. 
If nobody cares a doit for us, 
Why not a doit care we. 












in obscurity and conjecture, but the late Dean Howson, having 
stumbled, when in Rome, on a similar feature there, came to 


the conclusion that rows of a class- 





ical form may have existed at Ches- 
ter in the days of the Twentieth Le- 
gion. The arrangement is peculiar, 
and seems like a roadway made 
through the first floor rooms of a 
line of houses. ‘They are wonder- 


fully picturesque in their irregular- 





ity, and form a cosy promenade. 
Space will not permit us to men- 
tion the spots of interest by which 
the millers passed, until, presently, 
they arrived at the cathedral of St. 
After 


reference to the well-known Ameri- 


Werburgh and met the dean. 





can leanings and friendships of his 
predecessor, the late Dean How- 
remains lie in the 


son—whose 


cloister green, hard by—he proceeded to tell the history and 
associations of the venerable building where they had met. 


Among the recollections of 








the occasion, that scene will 
remain in the writer’s mem- 
ory. ‘The large party of mill- 
ers and their friends from 
many places in the far-off 
west, listening, in that dim, 
religious light, to the stately 


and courteous dean. It was 





an incident in which his 


predecessor—to whom the 

present beauty of the cathe- 
dral is so greatly due—would have delighted. Of his feeling 
toward Americans, let his preface to “Chester as It Was” bear 
testimony. Here is 
anextract: ‘While 
it is hoped that our 
slight effort will be 
favorably reviewed 
by the citizens of 
Chester and the 
English people gen- 


erally, it is especi- 





ally offered to the 
friendly notice of ee ae 
And 


he then goes on to 


Americans.” 
state certain associations of the cathedral 
with America. 

There is, however, an- 
other and greater name con- 
nected alike with this place 
and the new world—a name 


which is known wherever 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue is 
spoken—that of Charles 


Kingsley, canon of Ches- 





ter, and afterward of West- 


CHAPTER HOUSE, CATHEORAL 


minster. Neither time nor 
space would suffice to show 
how a name such as his—like that of Lowell or Longfellow, 


Tennyson or Walter Scott—serves to link two great nations of 
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the Anglo-Saxon race. ‘The Natural Science Society of Ches- 
ter owes its origin to him, and on one of its excursions James 
Russell Lowell was of the party. Nothing gave Canon Kingsley 
more pleasure than to pilot American visitors round the cathe- 
dral he loved so well, and 
are not the enjoyments of 
his American experiences 

his son was early settled in 
fully set forth in 
As 


showing a connection with 


Colorado 
the story of his life? 


his country and county, as 


well as “that vaster En- 





gland,” on which he dilates 


in the glowing pages of 
“Westward Ho” and else- 
where, I may quote a Cheshire hunting song, having reference 


to an ancestor of his, who lived A. I). 1120: 


“In right of his bugle and greyhound to seize, 
Waif, pannage, agistment and windfallen trees, 
Ilis knaves, through our Forest, Ralph Kingsley dispersed, 
Bow bearer in chief to Earl Randall the First.” 

Whether as naturalist, essayist, novelist, philosopher, or di- 
vine, Charles Kingsley seems to have met cordial welcome on 
his visit to Ameri- 
1874. He 


opened the session 


ca in 


of the house of rep- 
resentatives — with 
prayer, by request 
of the speaker, on 
March goth (said to 


be an unusual dis- 





tinction for an En- 
glishman), and was 
piloted through the 
country across to San Francisco by the late Mr. Cyrus Field, 
meeting famous Americans, and speaking to crowded assemblies. 
No wonder the citizens of Chester revere the memory of one 
who could thus be a link to bind two great nations in bonds of 
a common sympathy. Here are some of his utterances at the 
Lotus club, New York, in February, 1874: 

“One of the wishes expressed for me is a long life. Let any- 
thing be asked for me except that. Let us live hard, work hard, 
go a good pace, get to our journey’s end as soon as possible 
then let the post horse get his shoulder out of the collar. 

* * * But it is the highest pleasure that a man can have, 
who has (to his own exceeding comfort) turned down the hill at 
last, to believe that younger spirits will rise up after him, and 
catch the Lamp of ‘Truth 

as in the old lamp-bearing 
race of Greece—out of his 
hand before it expires, and 
carry it on to the goal, with 
swifter and more even feet.” 

Chester cathedral is one 
of the smallest in England, 





but has many features and 
associations of interest. Its 
two main peculiarities are 
the unequal size of the tran- 
septs—that on the south being nearly as large as the nave, 


while the northern and older portion is little better than a mere 
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recess—and the flight of steps at the west end of the nave. It monly shown to visitors are Bishop Lloyd’s House and “God's 


was from here the dean pointed out to the 


millers’ party some Providence House,” 


of the main features of the 








on its 





building, while he descanted 


glory is the beautiful wood 
carving 
holy table, the latter being 
made of wood from the 
Holy Land, and carved with 


floral emblems of the Pas- 


in Watergate Row. ‘The former is quaint 
and curious, but the 





history. Its chief 


of the choir and the 


sion. Originally an abbey 


eATON es church, dedicated to St. ae 
Werburgh, a Saxon saint, 
the building became the cathedral of the new bishopric of Ches- Providence House.” 


ter, erected by Henry VIII. at the Reformation, St. John’s, the 


more ancient cathedral, thus becoming a 
mere parish church. 

The chapter house,-cloisters, choir and 
lady chapel were all visited by the millers, 
as they listened to the history of various 
features. ‘Iwo were.of distinctly American 
interest, viz., the old tattered colors of the 
‘T'wenty-second regiment in the chapter 
house, which had been in action at Bun- 
ker Hill and Quebec, and a monument in 
the south aisle of the choir to the memory 
of a former governor of New York. ‘Thus 
again was it shown how the destinies of 
the old country and the new are linked to- 
gether. 

It may be well here to glance at the 
history Chester represents. ‘There is the 
Roman period, commencing A. D. 61, or 
thereabouts, and lasting, in the occupa- 
tion by the famous ‘l'wentieth Legion of 


their camp or ‘“castra’”’ (Chester) for some 400 years, after 
which was a time of weary desolation. ‘Then come the Saxons, Eaton Hall has, 





EATON HALL 








followed by the ent century, undergone many phases 
Normans of Will- of restoration and reconstruction, cul- 
iam the Conqueror, minating in the stately palace it is to- 
in turbulent suc- day, with surroundings of a sylvan 
cession. The pe- loveliness regarded as peculiar to Old 
riod commencing England. ‘The owner of all this mag- 
with Edward I, the _ nificence, great wealth, and an honored 
conquerorof Wales name, is himself a quiet, unassuming 
and Carnarvon, is English gentleman, who realizes to the 
the most important full the motto of his rank, ‘ Noblesse 





or great historic interest. 
ob 


latter has an inter- 
est of its own (al- 
though the present 
building is partly re- 
constructed), from 
the legend that it 
escaped during the 
great plague of the 
sixteenth century, 
HA and hence became 
known as ‘God's 

The inscription on its front runs thus: 


‘‘God’s Providence Is Mine Inheritance.” 


It is to be regretted that time did not 
permit the millers to see these, and another 
feature of much annual interest to Ches- 
ter citizens, viz., the Rood Eye, or Roodee, 
a large tract of flat meadow, bordered by 
the river, whereon is the race course, the 
scene of the ‘Chester cup,” as each merry 
month of May comes round. 

We now suppose the luncheon at the 
Town Hall over, speeches ended, and the 
millers embarking in barges, towed by a 
steam launch, for their water trip up to 
Eaton Hall, the palace on the Dee, and 
principal residence of the Duke of West- 
minster. At the end of this rural voyage, 
the visitors duly inspected all the treas- 
ures of architecture of this particular 
“stately home of England,” with its wealth 
of pictures and 





objects of beauty 


during the pres- 








after that of the Oblige,” as all good Cestrians know. A. STEVENSON, CITY COUN 


Romanoccupation, In his own person, he is twenty-third in 





and has left the deepest marks. 


The last important epoch in 


the history of Chester is that of the civil wars, when it long 
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sustained a siege from the 
parliamentary army. This 
period in the city’s record 
is full of interest in many 
ways, notably the pathetic 
story of the ill-fated and 
gallant Earl of Derby, so 
deftly woven into Scott’s 
novel, ‘Peveril of the 
Peak.” 

‘Two of the points com- 





direct descent from the Grosvenor (literally “‘Gros Veneur,” or 


Grand Huntsman, to the Duke of Normandy, as their well- 


known crest and support- 
ers, the talbot, or dog, 
fully show), who accom- 
panied William the Con- 
queror in his invasion of 
England. He was _ him- 
self nephew to Hugh Lu- 
pus, first Earl of Chester, 
and in the present Duke 
of Westminster the name 
and much of the practical 
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status of the old Hugh Lupus re- 
vive. 

No doubt, many of the millers 
would have liked—had time _per- 
mitted—to visit another and less 
pretentious English home, some 
twelve miles from Chester—Haw- 
arden Castle, the residence of the 
Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, 
now for the third time premier of 
the United Kingdom, and whose 
face is a familiar one in Chester. It 
is, however, to be hoped that they 
may, at greater leisure, and—shall 
we say—in smaller company, revis- 
it, and investigate for themselves, 
more of the rich historic inter- 
est that Chester can reveal for those who really care to see. 


WATER TOWER 








A SCOTCH VILLAGE 


EDINBORO TOWN AND THEREABOUTS. 


I wonder if the good fellows who looked after our comfort 
in Liverpool—the genial, jolly, up-all-night flour men, headed 
by Curphey, and ably seconded by all the rest of them—re- 
alize how thoroughly they succeeded in making us feel at home 
during the first few days that our feet trod on English soil. I 
hope that the preceding article gives full credit to them for what 
they did, but the blue pencil of the editor will be running through 
my copy if I continue to wander from the subject allotted me, 
which is not Liverpool, but the next stage of our travels. 

A last, lingering farewell to our Liverpool friends, and we 
were off for Melrose, where we arrived about the noon hour. 
In a delightfully clean hotel, we sat down to a generous spread, 

with appetites whetted by our morn- 





ing’s trip. Then, in breaks, we 
drove over a beautiful road—hedge 
on one side, stone wall on the other 
—to Abbotsford, sacred to Walter 
Scott’s memory. Returning, we 
came to Melrose Abbey, amid the 
ruins whereof we wandered and won- 
dered, until the chill of the place be- 
gan to get into our bones, and the 
maids at the bar of the little hos- 
telry near by mixed sundry and 





divers glasses of hot Scotch, where- 





with we succeeded in restoring our 
OBSERVATION POINT temperature to the normal. Never- 
ending source of amusement to the 

fresh American mind were these same trig barmaids, stand- 
ing within their miraculously tiny and wonderfully neat bars. 
Just as the sun was leaning over towards the beautiful hills 
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beyond Melrose, we returned to the railway station, and turned 
about for a last look around us. ‘The country was the picture 
of homely peace and lowly happiness. Here seemed to be the 
abode of simple frugality and honesty. Were it worth the 
gain of a new world, with its wrangling jar, noise, and eternal 
struggle, to leave such a scene as this? Just then, one of the 
party lifted up his voice and wailed, because, while he had been 
contemplating Abbotsford, and mooning over Melrose, some 
wicked person, who seemed as out of place in fair Melrose as 


a demon in paradise, had 





feloniously broken open a 
railway carriage, and stolen 
various small articles. Sigh- 
ing that, even in such a fair 
and guileless spot as this, 
the traditional man alone 
should be vile, we entered 
again into the train and de- 
parted. 

Almost before we were 


ABBOTSFORL 


prepared forit, so easily, rap- 

idly, unostentatiously and unhesitatingly do special trains run in 
this country, we came upon straggling streets and houses, rap- 
pidly thickening, until they assumed the appearance of radi- 
ating, narrow spokes in a wheel. Some one began to sing: 
“’ Twas within a mile of Edinboro’ town,” and our guide, coun- 
selor and friend, Dosse, bade us get our traps together, for 
‘Here we were.” 

Time for dinner, Saturday evening. Place, Edinboro’. Scene, 
in the office of an alleged hotel, unclean, small, and generally 
unpromising, whither we had been taken by direction of Cook 
& Co. Enter more than three-score weary Americans, hungry and 

not over-amiable. <A 





clamoring for rooms, a 
desire for many things. 
Great confusion. In- 
tense dissatisfaction. 
On the side, curses, not 
loud, but deep.“ Dor- 
sey” in deep dejection. 
Travelers indignant. 





For once, there was a 

meemen inant hitch in the arrange- 

ments. Cockburn’s ho- 

tel, “‘strictly temperance” tho’ it was, was utterly impossible, and 


we rebelled, almost to a man. By 





promising to secure better quarters, 


” 


** Dorsey” was able to quell the in- 
surrection for the time being, but 
after dinner most of the party de- 
parted for the Royal hotel and other 
inns on Prince’s street, to engage 
quarters, using language towards 
the “Cockburn” which was far from 
flattering to the keeper of that hos- 
telry. In truth, it was a poor place, 
and for the only time during the en- 
tire trip we were put into quarters 





’ 





eS 


which were undesirable. ‘‘ Dorsey 


BIRTHPLACE OF KNOX 


explained and apologized, ending 
by engaging pleasanter rooms in 
the Royal, but for a time the outlook was ominous. 

Saturday night in Edinburgh seems to be a gay and very 
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night. 


the moon until midnight. 
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festive occasion for the popu- 
lace, judging by the extent and 
abandonment of the inebriety 
we witnessed on its streets that 
Soldiers, citizens, men 
and women, all together, were 
hitting it up under the light of 


Sun- 


day morning, however, the face 


HIGH STREET 


of the town was changed. Every 


bar was closed and hermetically 


sealed, and Edinboro’ showed no trace of the excess of the pre- 


ceding night. On the contrary, it made up for the same by a 


rigorous observance of a Scotch “ Saw- 
buth,” and frowned visibly on all sug- 
gestions to the effect that it had ever 
wavered from the path of strict sobri- 
ety, and the righteousness of the Cov- 
enanter. Funny old town—is Edinboro’ 

that is, the down-town part of it, to 
be drunk as a fiddler’s female dog on 
Saturday night, and sober as a judge 
on the bench Sunday morning. Doubt- 
less, looking behind its smug, sabbatical 
countenance, was many a concealed 
case of remorse, struggling with an en- 
larged head. 

Saturday evening we were waited 


upon by a committee representing the 





LEYBOURNE WATSON, CHAIRMAN 


Leith flour trade, of which Mr. Leybourne Watson was chair- 


man, and Mr. Arthur Stockman honorary secretary. 


These 


gentlemen, accompanied by Mr. Bishop, bade 


us welcome to Edinboro’ and Leith, and pre- 


p- m. Lunch at 1:30. 


Leith, May, 18oq1. 


and America in colors: 


AMERICAN MILLERS’ EUROPEAN 


Monday, 25th May, to sail to the Forth Bridge. 


EXCURSION : 


sented the following invitation, engraved in 
beautiful style, with the flags of Great Britain 


The pleasure of your company is requested on 


The 


steamer, “ John Stirling” will leave West pier at 12:30 


For the reception committee, ARTHUR STOCKMAN, 


Hon. Sec’y. 


Northwestern Miller of July 3d, 1891: 


Monday morning was spent in driving about Edinboro’, 


at 12:30 we went on board the John 
Stirling and became the guests of the 
committee. 

The steamer was gaily decorated 
with flags, among which that of the 
United States was prominent. Awn- 
ings were stretched over the decks, and 
beneath them the tables were laid for 
luncheon. ‘Two pipers, in true high- 
land costume, strode bravely up and 
down the lower deck, and welcomed us 
with national music. A large delega- 
tion of ladies and gentlemen from Leith 
and Edinburgh were there to meet 
us, and the scene was an animated 


To conclude my contribution to the his- 
tory of our stay in Edinboro’ and Leith, I can 
ARTHUR STOCKMAN, HON. SECRETARY do no better than clip the following from the 


and 
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one as the boat cast loose and sailed 
towards the great bridge. 

Of course, in an out-of-door excur- 
sion of this sort, that uncertain quan- 
tity, the weather, must necessarily play 
a very important part. All morning 
the clouds had hung low and threaten- 
ing, and occasional showers warned the 
tourists that they might have a taste of 
genuine Scotch mist before the day was 
done, and, as the John Stirling started 
on her course, many an anxious eye was 
cast skyward, in the hope that the 
afternoon might turn out fine. Luckily, 
the rain held off, and, although the 














Ww. J. STOCKMAN 


breeze was at one time rather chilly, the weather improved 


gradually, so that, by the time the trip across the bridge was 


made, it was all that could be desired. 


At two o’clock the boat came to anchor, and luncheon was 


served. Mr. Leybourne Watson occupied the chair, with great 


credit to himself and his committee, and during the speech- 
making which followed the luncheon, made many happy re- 
marks and pleasant hits, which were warmly applauded. 


After-dinner toasts were proposed and speeches made, by 


United States Consul Bruce, 





Mr. Bishop, Mr. Porter, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Hutchi- 
son, Mr. Dent, Provost Ait- 
kin, Mr. Forrest, Mr. Boyd, 
and Mr. W. J. Stockman. 
The proceedings closed 
with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, who responded 
briefly, and in excellent 
taste. The steamer then 
landed, and a large num- 
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ber of the gentlemen walked across the magnificent bridge and 


inspected it closely. 


While the trip across the bridge was being taken, the ladies 
had tea, at which they were joined by several of the gentlemen 


who were too lazy to accompany the pedestrians. Several 


passed the time in strolling about the village of Queensferry. 
The afternoon turned out fine, and the return to Leith was very 


enjoyable. 


One feature of the day which I omitted to mention was the pa- 
rade of the pipers. During luncheon these valiant musicians en- 


tered, playing a wild and piercing march. With steady steps they 
walked the length of the deck and played a few moments for 


the benefit of the company. The chair- 
man then, in accordance with ancient 
usage, poured out for each of them a 
glass of spirits. ‘Taking it in hand, the 
pipers proposed the health of the party 
in Gaelic. This done, they resumed 
their pipes and marched out as slowly 
and solemnly as they had entered. 
Needless to say, the Americans enjoyed 
the pipers greatly, as to most of them 
their music had all the charm of nov- 
elty. 

Monday evening most of the party 
were entertained privately by the mill- 
ers and flour importers, and late at 
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night they returned to their hotel, thoroughly pleased with the 
experiences of the day, and highly gratified at the cordial and 


hearty reception given them. 

As there are only a few members of 
the flour trade in Leith, the entertain- 
ment was more surprising and unlooked- 
for than it would have been otherwise. 
For the great pleasures of the day, the 
party was indebted to Messrs. Leybourne 
Watson & Co., W. J. Stockman, Peter 
Dowie & Son and Mr. Dent, of the Ar- 
row steamship line, these four firms only 
constituting the hosts. Great credit is 
due Mr. Arthur Stockman for his exer- 


tions on behalf of the visitors, and he was freely congratulated 
by those present on the particularly happy result of his labors. 
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Although we had many pleasant days during the trip, that 
at Leith must rank as one of the most delightful. Not only 


was the entertainment provided for us 








of the most charming, novel and enjoy- 
able description, but the cordiality of our 
Scotch friends, their consideration for 
all our wants, and anxiety to make every 
minute of our short stay pleasant, im- 
pressed us deeply, so much so, that when 
the day was over, we, each and all of us, 
regretted that we could not stay longer 
in the beautiful and historic city of Edin- 
boro’ and see something more of the 


pleasant and kindly gentlemen who, in 


such a short time, had managed to show us the truest hospi- 
tality and the most courteous and unremitting attentions. 





AT THE TROSSACHS HOTEL 


THROUGH A SCOTCH MIST TO GLASGOW. 


About the time we were awakened Tuesday morning (I think 
it was at six o’clock), we began to realize that we were hustling 
through a glorious country 





at an_ all-too-rapid 
With memories of yester- 


had concluded operations, the landlord must have profoundly 
congratulated himself on having even his furniture left intact. 
A couple of hours in Stir- 





rate. ling, during which we saw oe ——— 


day’s good time still fresh including the castle, of 





Glasgow committee, 


STIRLING CASTLE 


arranged the details of our 


have lingered another day 
in fair Edinboro’, but Time, 
the inexorable, was press- 
ing, Mr. Farquhar, of the 


been to see us Sunday and 


in our minds, we would fain course. The morning was 


bright and pleasant, and ap- 
parently we were going to 
have a day of fair weather. 
The hearts of the pilgrims 


the beauties of the place, 





had were light as air, the scenes 


meeting with the Glasgow trade in the Trossachs for this very _ ious. 


day, and so, willing or unwilling, we must go for- 
ward. 

Breakfast at Stirling. Everybody broad awake 
by this time and famishing. Even our good doc- 
tor, even of temper and always genial, quite the 
same under all circumstances and at all times, 
seemed to gather increased cheerfulness when he 
entered the dining-room. As for our rotund 
president, he made no secret of being honestly 
hungry, and forthwith proceeded to destroy the 
peace and prosperity of the town of Stirling by 
inaugurating a famine. A cheerful breakfast it 
was. Everyone felt that, with a long day’s jour- 
ney before him, it was best to supply the inner 


man liberally, and, by the time the Americans 
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about them were bonny, and 


all things seemed auspic- 
Here we renewed acquaintance with one of the gentle- 


men whom we had met at luncheon on the John 
Stirling the day before—Mr. Samuel F. Millar 

~a miller of Stirling, who is also its Dean of 
Guild. Guided by him, we saw as much of the 
place as our limited time allowed, and, with many 
regrets at the brevity of our visit, we returned to 
the train and resumed our journey northward to- 
ward the Trossachs. 

At Aberfoyle, we abandoned the railway and 
took to the stages, or breaks. Fancy sixty or 
seventy light-hearted people packed on top of ve- 
hicles drawn by sturdy horses driven by ambi- 
tious drivers, going at a lively pace through the 
Scotch hills on a fine June morning, and you can 
imagine the kind of day we were having. ‘The 
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merry millers made the echoes ring with what was alleged to spring outing, and never was anything less conducive to pleas- 

be music, but, inasmuch as every soul sang in a different key, ure than the weather. Much to our regret, it early began to 

several radically different songs being executed at the same time make a display of its versatile qualities. At first, it merely 

—Mennel making things worse by roaring out a few verses in coquetted a bit. Our Glasgow friends said we were going to 
French, one coach working have “a bit of a mist.” From the 


away on “Annie Laurie,” hotel to the landing we had a little sun- 
which the next changed to _ shine,a little “‘mist”’ and a trifle of rain. 
“Annie Rooney,” while the All this was merely by the way, simply 
third and _ fourth ran _ samples of weather. When we boarded 
into ‘Johnnie, Obtain the Rob Roy and steamed toward the 
Your Fowling Piece,” and head of the lake, the weather became 
“Where Did You Get That more pronounced; there was less of 
Hat?”—it is little wonder sunlight, less of mist and much more 





that the road beggarsshrunk of rain. But the “‘mist” did not really 
aii affrighted into the bushes, — settle down until we landed at Stran- 
and that, in a short time, -achlachen. 


Providence avenged the neighborhood by changing the weather From this unpronounceable point 





and giving the travelers a shower or two, in order to dampen _ to another—Inversnaid—is a neat little 


MATTHEW DUNLOP 


their too exuberant spirits. drive of six or seven miles. Under 
Just a little wet and a trifle chilly, the Millers’ Excursion to — smiling skies, in dry clothes, with spir- 
Great Britain drew up before the Trossachs hotel, which com- _ ited horses, the trip must be something indescribably beautiful. 


mands a view of fair Loch Katrine, fa- I can not say that we found it so; but we did enjoy it, in spite 





mous in Scottish song and story, as of the rain-soaked clothing and jaded teams. It was something 


everyone knew, or claimed to know. unique and odd, was our drive to Inversnaid. There was a 
A fine hotel they found it, with cheer- spice of adventure and a dash of endurance in it. The Doctor 
ful fires in good-sized grates, and a had been taken with a chill at the Trossachs hotel and we 
smoking-room, large and bright, where naturally felt anxious about him. Our good-tempered president, 
very many of the travelers drove away in attempting to mount the ladder by which access to the top 
the chilly sensation of which they com- of the wagons was accomplished, placed too much confidence in 
plained by experimenting with a com- the strength of its rounds. When half way up, the frail sup- 
bination of hot water, sugar and Scotch vort broke, and in an instant his rotund form lay prostrate and 
whisky—an experiment which, by the bruised in the muddy road. ‘There was no time for delay; the 
way, seemed to turn out very satisfac- rain was beginning to pour in torrents. Limping painfully, the 


torily to those who tried it. president called for another mount and this time successfully 





We had not been in the hotel half an climbed into his seat. As fast as the wagons were filled, they 


hour—just long enough to get thor- 
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were started off, with much shouting and urging of horses, and 
oughly dry and ready for luncheon dashed away down the muddy road at break-neck speed. A 
when a faint but steadily-increasing sound of wheels and hoofs — lead horse snapped his trace, and this break was stopped for re- 
was heard. Everyone rushed to the entrance, in time to see sixty pairs. ‘The conveyances behind dashed around the unfortunates 
gentlemen from the Glasgow flour trade, headed by pipers play- in the disabled vehicle, and left them to get along as best they 
ing lustily, drive up to the door in fine style. With many a_ could. From now on, it was a wild rush to get through the 
rousing cheer from both Scotch and American throats, the new heavy shower as soon as possible. With whip and shout, the 
arrivals descended from their coaches and joined the party, drivers urged their weary beasts up hill and down dale. ‘The 

amid much enthusiasm and a general _ passengers clung to their umbrellas with one hand and their ex- 


ae interchange of congratulations and wel- alted seats with the other. ‘The ‘Scotch mist” became some- 
comes. thing terrific. It ceased to rain, as we understand rain in 


Luncheon was soon announced, and ~=America; the skies simply emptied. Through it all, the party 
a very jolly company, half American maintained the utmost 





millers and half Scotch flour men, a_ cheerfulness. The ladies 
hundred and twenty in all, sat down to seemed to really enjoy it, 
enjoy it, with appetites sharpened by and not a syllable of com- 





their morning’s drive. Mr. David DD. plaint was heard. I have 
Clarkson presided, and before luncheon — had more easy and comfort- 
began, he made a very pleasant speech able trips than our drive to 
of welcome. Loch Lomond, but still it 


Luncheon over, hosts and guests be- _ was enjoyable as an experi- 








gan their journey through the Tros- ence. At last, the weary 


JAMES WILSON 


sachs. Gaily we started, some on foot 
and some on the coaches, for the lower 


horses drew up, exhausted 
and panting, at the door of 


STRANACHLACHEN 













end of Loch Katrine, not far from the hotel. Blithely played the inn at Inversnaid. Soaking wet, we climbed down from our 
the pipers, pleasantly wound the road through the arching trees, _ perches on the top of the breaks, and each and all of us yearned 
each view disclosing new beauties of Highland scenery. Never for a genuine American wringer to put himself through. Rather 


were one hundred and twenty people in better humor fora bedraggled as to appearance, but still game, we boarded the 





fine steamer which our Glasgow friends had chartered for us, 
and shortly after began the tour of Loch Lomond. 

The rain still continued to such an extent that we saw but 
little of the lovely scenery for which Loch Lomond is famous. 
Once in a while, the clouds would break away for a few mo- 
ments, and we would catch a glimpse 
of Ben Lomond towering above us. 
But these scenic intermissions were 
rare. Finally, after a cruise about the 
lake, we landed at the Tarbet hotel, a 
magnificent hostelry, built for the con- 





venience of tourists. 
Right welcome was the hospitable 





hotel to the rain-soaked travelers. Once 
inside, the solid comfort of laying aside 





wet coats, hats and umbrellas, of get- 
ting thoroughly dry again, and of being 
introduced to something warm in the 





way of a drink, well repaid us for the 
b. 8. KER inconvenience of our earlier experi- 
ences. 

Restored to respectability of appearance, with the comfort- 
able sensation of those who have been wet and are again dry, 
the Scotch hosts and their American guests sat down together 
to the great function of the day—the dinner tendered by the 
Glasgow flour importers. Sanderson, limping a little, but oth- 
erwise none the worse for his unlucky tumble, beamed on the 
party from the head of the table, where he sat beside Mr. Rin- 
toul, the chairman. On either side and in front of these 
were guests and hosts, side by side, a hundred and twenty strong, 
completely filling the large dining-hall. 

The rain pattered on the window-panes as if it were anxious 
to get another crack at its victims, but it only cheered those 
within the more to hear it. ‘The common adventures of the 
afternoon had removed all traces of formality, and the Ameri- 
cans and their Scottish friends were on as good terms as if they 
had known each other for years. It seemed an exceedingly 
jolly thing to be sitting down to dinner with these warm-hearted, 
whole-souled Glasgow people, all shut in together by miles of 
mist and rain and lake and wild moorland. Something of the 
spirit of the thing seemed to impregnate the souls of all of us. 
We forgot entirely that we were of different nationality. We 
were all Scotch together, who, having tasted Scotch weather, 
were about to taste Scotch food, made a hundred times more 
palatable by the royal Scotch welcome with which it was giv- 
en us. 

Of all the dinners we enjoyed, this one was the merriest and 
the gayest. I am not go- 








ing to give you the menu, 
but just let me hint at the 
fact that the cards were 
sumptuous-looking sheets, 
eight by ten inches, litho- 
graphed in black and gold, 
with dainty views of each 
notable locality we had 





visited and were to visit 
aaa during the day—KEdin- 

boro’, Stirling, Loch Kat- 

rine, Loch Achray, Loch Lomond and Glasgow—engraved 
upon them. Some gilded sprays of wheat gave character and 
ornament to the whole, and on the top was a scroll bearing the 
words, “Glasgow Flour Importers’ Reception to American Mill- 
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ers.” Significant of our entertainment were these cards—hand- 
some, complete and bountiful. On them appeared a list of 
things eatable which might stir the soul of an over-fed epicure. 
You can imagine how it struck a lot of hungry travelers, fresh 
from an afternoon of struggles with ‘Scotch mist.” Included 


in the list was a ‘“‘Cockie 





Leekie” soup, a salmon 
and a Loch Katrine trout, 
a sweetbread, a sirloin of 
beef, roast lamb, Ben Lo- 
mond pudding, and many 
another dish fit to put be- 
fore a king; but in the 
dead center of the card, 
rightfully printed in large 
type, was Rob Roy haggis Re Sen 

and Glenlivet! 

A Scotch dinner it was, and an ‘‘unco’ guid” one, and it 
was followed by wines for those who wanted them, and coffee 
for those who did not. When it was over, the chairman called 
the table to order, and gave the toast, ‘The Queen of England 
and the President of the United States.” With great enthu- 
siasm the entire party responded, and 
ended in singing one verse of ‘God 
Save the King,” and another of “* My 
Country, “Tis of Thee.” Scotch 
and American, those with voices and 
those without, joined in the anthem, 
the music for both sets of words be- 
ing identical. 

After this remarkable musical 
mutilation, there followed a_ few 
speeches, among others, a very good 
one by Mr. Brown, the American 
consul at Glasgow. Mr. Morrison 





sang a ballad, and the dinner ended 
a by a grand chorus of “ Auld Lang 





Syne,” joined in by the entire combi- 

See eee nation, to the full extent and power 

of its lungs. Amid much enthusi- 

asm, hand-shaking and laughter, the party broke up and made 

its way to the steamer, preceded by the pipers, playing a pierc- 
ing and triumphant march. 

The rain had ceased as the travelers regained the boat and 
started down the lake for Balloch. The 
beauties of the place became apparent 
as the day closed. Lovely islands were 
passed on either side, and again we had 
a brief view of charming Loch Lomond. 
At Balloch Station we found our old 
familiar saloon train, and, seating our- 





selves therein, were soon whirling to- 
ward Glasgow. In a short time we 
found ourselves in St. Enoch’s hotel, 
worn out with the day’s adventures, but 
full of enthusiasm over the pleasures 





we had enjoyed. 

Wednesday, the 27th, we passed in 
Glasgow, and, although the weather ANTON KUFEKE 
was still unfavorable, we were shown 
the sights of the city by our kindly hosts, whose interest in our 
welfare and comfort was most unremitting. The ladies visited 


the churches and did some shopping. Most of the gentlemen 
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availed themselves of the invitation of Messrs. Ure, the owners, 
and Henry Simon, the builder, of the famous Ure mill, and spent 
some time in examining it. 








Several of the leading bak- 
eries—Stevenson’s,  Bils- 
land’s and Beattie’s—were 
inspected, as well. Some- 
thing was also seen of the 
harbor and the shipyards, 
as well as the municipal 
buildings. 

That night the visitors 
WASTES ERE were entertained privately 
at dinner and theater by 
members of the Glasgow trade, so that not one moment of our 
brief stay in Glasgow was unoccupied. 

We realized when too late that our trip should have been ar- 
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ranged so as to have given us more time in the city of Glasgow. 


We had but a glimpse of it, and our friends seemed sincerely 


disappointed in being un- 
able, for lack of time, to 
thoroughly show us more. 
Short as our stay was, 
we carried away from 
Glasgow very delightful 
impressions of it, and as 
for the flour trade of that 
city, it captured our hearts. 
For genuine open-hearted- 
ness, perfect hospitality, 
kindness, courtesy and 


warmth of welcome, our 








reception from that enterprising, 


hearty, wholesome, jolly class, the flour importers of Glasgow, 
will never be forgotten by any member of the American party. 











UP TO LONDON. 


There would be no use of telling you about my impressions 
of the great village in which we found ourselves on the evening 
of Thursday, May 28th. You would scarcely care to hear how 
the ordinary American tourist was impressed by what he saw in 
London. So many people have been there and returned and 
told about it, elaborately, elegantly, wittily and thoroughly, and 
the western man’s idea of it has been repeated over and over 
again too often to allow me to hope that I could add even one 
valuable item to the sum total of all that has been said. 

Friday we passed in go- 








ing about the city, accord- 
ing to our individual tastes 
and inclinations. Saturday 
we awoke to find ourselves 
enveloped in a yellow Lon- 
don fog, to which we had 
no objection whatever, as 
we were naturally pleased 
to see and understand what 
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a London fog really meant. 
At ten o’clock the ladies 
of the party and their escorts, accompanied by a number of mem- 
bers of the London flour trade and their wives, departed by 
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train for Windsor and Hampton Court. 


Our guests had pro- 


vided for a most delightful day’s journey and outside London 


the weather was fine. After visiting the castle, the grounds and 


the stables, the party embarked on the Princess Beatrice for 


Richmond. Luncheon was served on board, and those who par- 


ticipated in this excursion say that it was one of the most de- 


lightful incidents of the whole trip. 


The day being clear, the 


river scenery was shown in all its unrivaled beauty. 


At 4 o'clock, the rest of the Americans, who, not having 


their wives with them, did 
not participate in the ex- 
cursion to Windsor, took a 
special train to Richmond. 
They were joined at Water- 
loo station by their Lon- 
don hosts. Arriving at 
Richmond, the party was 
driven through the park, 
and, as the afternoon 
closed, in all its summer 
beauty, the members of it 
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found themselves at the famous.Star and Garter hotel. The river 
party was somewhat late in reaching Richmond, and, while wait- 
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ing for it, we had an opportunity to view the lovely scenery 
which is overlooked from Richmond Hill. Below us was a gar- 
den, of quiet English beauty, and from the terraces of the hotel we 
had a grand and long-to-be-remembered picture spread before us. 
Ina short time, the delayed river party had arrived, and were 
being quietly scolded by the others, whom they had kept wait- 
ing. ‘The ladies had been taken back from Windsor to London 
by Mr. Percy E. Phillips, the London Flour Trade Association’s 
honorary secretary, and the men had proceeded to Rich- 
mond, where they finally joined the rest of the Americans. 
In the beautiful dining hall of the Star 
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in it can ever forget. The greatest amount of genuine fun and 
enjoyment prevailed, and the train which, at the latest possible 
moment, returned to London, was loaded with a very jolly crowd 
of Englishmen and Americans, who fraternized thoroughly and 
parted on excellent terms with each other. 

The day at Windsor was enthusiastically enjoyed by the la- 
dies and their escorts, and the banquet at Richmond was not 
only elaborate, but thoroughly well planned in every particular. 

Thus ended the formal tour of the party. London was the 
last place to be visited as a body. Our party, which had been 

together for nearly three weeks, was now 





and Garter, our friends had caused to be 
prepared a banquet which was simply 
superb and quite in keeping with the 
reputation of the place which produced 
it. ‘The menu included every delicacy 
for which the Star and Garter is famous, 
served with an array of wines which 
would make the mouth of the most 
temperate of wine-bibbers fairly water. 

The cards of invitation were large, 
square, gilt-edged affairs, upon which, in 
gold text, you were informed that the pleasure of your company 
was requested by the London Flour Trade Association, etc. Ac- 
companying this was a card of arrangements, giving details as 
to train service. 

In front of each plate, beside the name and menu cards, was 
a book of the music to be sung by professional singers, and a 
very handsome souvenir, in the shape of a folder, elegantly lith- 
ographed in colors, on the inside three photographic views of 
the vicinity, on the outside the title, the English and American 
flags crossed and the list of officers. 

This dinner was one which none of those who participated 








about to break up and scatter in various 
directions, according to the individual 
plans of its members. 

Sunday, May 31st, was to be our last 
day together, and it was resolved to cele- 
brate the occasion by a quiet dinner, ex- 
clusively participated in by our own peo- 
ple, in the private dining-room of our 
hotel. President Sanderson had a bal- 


Senne Sane ance on hand, the remains of the fund 


which had been created from the mem- 
bership fees. He was anxious to rid himself of the responsibil- 
ity entailed in carrying about this treasure, and the easiest meth- 
od which occurred to us was to devote it to this laudable pur- 
pose. Needless to say, we found no difficulty whatever in wip- 
ing out the surplus, and as much more beside, in our final 
spread, which was properly laid at 8 o’clock, and which suit- 
ably terminated our existence as the Millers’ Excursion to Great 
Britain. 
We had been together long enough to get used to each oth- 
er and make allowances for various peculiarities and cranks, of 
which, of course, we had, jointly and severally, a fairly large as- 
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sortment. Journeying across the water 
in a body and enjoying the varied 
pleasures of the trip together, we had 
become very well acquainted. In fact, 
we had grown fond of the party, and 
when we realized that this was to be our 
last evening together, we all, I think, 
felt a bit sober and sorry, and sincerely 
regretful that our pleasant junket was a 
thing of the past. 

The dinner was an extraordinarily 
good one—and we had all grown to be 
judges of good dinners—but we ate it 
in comparative quiet. Some of us were 
wondering when we would meet again. 


Others were thinking of friends and home. All of us were 


rather given to thinking than to 











WINDSOR PALACE 


talking. 

Dinner over, President San- 
derson spoke briefly of the pleas- 
ures which had been enjoyed in 
common, the welcome shown us, 
and our appreciation of the same. 
He said that the time had come 
when we must part, and he be- 
lieved that every one of us would 
do so with sincere regret. He 


hoped that it might be our pleas- 


ure and good fortune to travel again in company; at least, that 


the same people who had, by their good nature and good sense, 


made this trip a memorable success, 
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THE BOURSE 


HOW WE SCARED FRANCE. 


About twenty of us attached ourselves to the guiding line of 
Dosse, and started for Paris Tuesday morning. 


We arrived in 


the gay and giddy French capital the same night. 


We put in three days in Paris, during which time we made 
no attempt to master the language or interfere with the politics 
or religion of the natives. A more quiet, well-behaved, orderly, 


unassuming and thoroughly harmless 
crowd of simple tourists it would be 
hard to find in any part of Europe, and 
yet we were to learn afterward that we 
had committed a most grievous and un 
warranted attack upon the liberties of 
a large and influential class in the 
French republic; that we had assaulted 
the stronghold of the French milling 
trade, and that henceforth the visit to 
Paris of a remnant of the Millers’ Ex- 
cursion Party was to go down in 











would meet again. He called upon the 
secretary to read some resolutions of 
thanks prepared for this occasion. 

The following resolutions were then 
unanimously adopted: 

On motion of Mr. Davis, the thanks 
of the party were tendered to Mr. Dosse, 
the representative of Cook & Son, who 
had conducted the party with such sig- 
nal success and perfect good-nature. 

Mr. Dosse, amid great and con- 
tinued applause, acknowledged the com- 
pliment in the name of his house, and 
very modestly sat down. 

A few remarks were made by Mr. 
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Boyd and others, and the party adjourned to an adjoining 


room, where the rest of the evening was spent in conversation 


and music. 


duly “took.” 


ence. 


Monday morning a_ photographer 
was on hand and a picture of the party, 
standing in the amphitheater entrance 
of the hotel, in various attitudes, ex- 
pressive of joy, sadness, remorse, in- 
sanity, resignation and reform, was 
Copies of this remark- 
able study in tourists are now in exist- 


After mutual hand-shakings, and 
with a great deal of genuine regret, the 
Millers’ Excursion, as a millers’ excur- 
sion, disbanded. Thereafter we traveled 


“oLo ogRsey" as ordinary three-for-a-quarter tourists. 











French milling history as the ‘“Ameri- 
can Invasion’’—a deep-laid scheme 
to force American flour upon the fair MATHIEU LUCHSINGER 
land of France, and forever and 

eternally blight and ruin the moss-backed mills of that country. 

Little we thought, as we wandered aimlessly through the 
streets during the day, and took in the sights at night, that we 
were being watched with jealous interest by the French millers. 
Blish went his way, with his French conversation book in hand; 
Davis, wearing the most shocking bad hat ever seen in the gay 
capital, innocently surveyed the scenes before him; Sanderson 
strolled, with all his jolly rotundity, down the Avenue de |’Opera, 
amid the envious looks of the lean and hungry Parisians, and 
all were alike unconscious of the terrible row which our coming 
had stirred up among those who most do congregate about the 
Bourse. 

Later on, we knew that for this the French government was 
besought for protection by the nervous French miller. Its whole 
power was enlisted to mitigate the plague. ‘“Ifthis thing keeps 
up,” said Monsieur, the 





French flour maker, “‘we are 
ruined, and our families will 
be driven to beg upon the 
streets of Paris. Once this 
accursed thing—this Ameri- 
can flour—is permitted to 
enter our markets, there is 
nothing left for us but to re- 





model our mills or go with- 


IN AMSTERDAM 


out customers. 


We only remained a few 
days in Paris. Had we stayed a couple of weeks there, the up- 
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roar among the French millers would probably have grown into 
a riot, the riot into a revolution, and goodness knows how much 
of international complication would have ensued. Perhaps the 
history of the French repub- 





lic would have beenchanged, 
and all because less than 
two dozen American millers 
had intrude 
upon the field of their jeal- 


ventured to 
ous brethren. 
Months afterward, when 
to 
of the 


we had _ returned our 





homes, the arrival 


bia French milling journals be- 
trayed the crisis through 
which the millers of France had passed during the terrible time 
when twenty of us camped three or four days in their midst. 





STREET SCENE, AMSTERDAM 


A GLIMPSE OF HOLLAND AND SO HOME. 


From Paris a number of us, still under Dosse’s protecting 


wing, went to Amsterdam. On arriving at the latter city late in 
the afternoon, we were met by Mr. Mathieu Luchsinger, the 
well-known flour man, who took the party in charge and enter- 


tained us royally. We remained over Sunday in clean, 
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to them for the pleasure of arrival and the regret of departure! 

Wednesday, June roth, we did some shopping, visited the 
the flour trade, packed up for our voyage, and, in the afternoon, 
boarded the tender which 





took us out to the City of 
Paris, lying majestically in 
the harbor. A large dele- 
gation from the Liverpool 
flour trade came on board 
to bid us farewell. Dosse 
came with them—cheerful, 
As 


the big steamer and the ten- 


urbane, smiling Dosse. 





ROTTERDAM 


der parted company, we saw 
him, last of all, standing at 
the railing, waving us an adieu, hat in hand, the same good- 
natured, even-tempered, quiet, jolly, gentleman-like Dosse who 
met us at the dock when we landed, and piloted us over our en- 
tire journey. 

We flattered ourselves that Dosse 
to call him during the last days of our trip—was as sorry to leave 


-‘old Dorse”’ as we grew 
us as we were to part with him—an idea which it gave us pleas- 
ure to cherish. I doubt if he was, however, when I think of 
all the witless, absurd, useless, inane and altogether foolish 
questions we asked him during our journey under his protect- 
ing care. When I 
registered by members of the party, and the amount of trouble 


remember the number of kicks which were 


he was put to on account of our various whims and vagaries, I 
am quite sure that he was, at least partially, reconciled to our 
final departure. At any rate, there is no question but that we 
regretted to leave him, for a more pleasant and affable old boy 
than ** Dorsey” it would be hard to find. 

Six days later we reached New York, on a dull, hot, muggy 
morning. Within fifteen minutes after landing, our little party, 
the first of the millers to return, was scattered all over New York, 
and within a few days all the members thereof were safely home 


again. 





Mr. 


Luchsinger, whom many of us had met before, gave 


quaint Amsterdam, and were charmed with it. Ege 
up his entire time to us during our brief stay in Hol- 
land. He accompanied us Monday to the Hague, 
thence to Rotterdam, and the last man we saw as the 
boat left the dock for England, was our genial and 
hospitable friend, through whose courtesy and kind- 
ness we had been enabled to see a great deal of 
Holland in the short time at our disposal. 
hibition of good will toward us by him will never 


The ex- 


be forgotten by those who composed the party. 
Tuesday, June 9th, we were again in London, where we re- 
joined several of our comrades who intended to sail with us. 
That night found us once 





more in Liverpool, and 
there, waiting for us, were 


the ever-watchful delegates 
from the flour 
trade. 
prise and pleasure, we were 
greeted by Messrs. 
phey, Kufeke and others 
as soon as we entered the 
hotel. The 
pool people, the 


Liverpool 
Greatly to our sur- 


Cur- 





DOCK ROTTERDAM 


jolly Liver- 
first to 


meet us and the last to leave us, how much were we indebted 








Thus ended the first and 
probably the last Millers’ 
Excursion to Great Britain. 
Those who went had, with- 
out 


exception, a unique 


and happy experience—one 


never to be forgotten by 


any who participated in 


its pleasures. The effect 
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of the trip was a lasting one, 
and has had its influence 
on the export trade in many ways, chief of which has been 
a clearer understanding of the customs and habits of those who 
buy our flour and a fairer 




















impression of their char- 
did 
not go—poor fellows—they 
it, never 
how much _ they 

Many of them 
have said since that they 
realized their mistake when 
it was too late, and if it 
were all to be done over 
again it is safe to conclude 
that we would very easily be a party of two hundred or more. 


acter. Those who 


missed and will 
know 
missed. 
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SKED to name the three millers in the 
world who are pre-eminent, both by 
their individuality and the amount 
of flour they manufacture, one could 
scarcely choose but select those whose 
portraits we have grouped together 
on the opposite page—Charles A. 
Pillsbury, of the United States; W. 


W. Ogilvie, of Canada, and Carl 

















Haggenmacher, of Hungary. Inthe 
estimation of the general public, familiar with flour, these men 
stand for the milling trade in their respective countries. ‘Their 
names are household words, wherever their flour is sold, whether 
at home or abroad, and, in order to displace them, it would not 
only be necessary for an ambitious rival to make more flour, 
but to make it as an individual, one-name, personal flour, and 
to overcome, by a tremendous amount of expensive activity in 
the way of advertising, the marked advantage which the three 
millers named have secured at comparatively little cost, simply 
because they have given personality to their own business, pushed 
their advantage hard, and early associated their names with the 
idea of flour in the minds of a very large number of people. The 
vast advantage of one-man power is never shown to better effect 
than in this way. Pear’s soap is Pear’s soap everywhere. Whether 
itis made by The Pear’s Amalgamated & Consolidated Soap 
Co., by Pear’s Sons, or by Smith & Brown, is something which 
does not appear. It does not concern us. Probably the whole- 
sale buyer of that article knows the name of the manufacturer, 
but the consumer does not, nor does he care. If we should ask 
at random who stood for the soap interest of Great Britain, the 
answer would be always and invariably Pear, although there 
may be no such person in existence. ‘The point is this: Pear’s 
soap or Beecham’s pills are bound to attain a wider reputation 
the world around, and more certain to be first in men’s minds 
when soap or pills are named than the same product would be 
if it had always been known as Smith & Brown’s soap—or the 
Thompson & Johnson Co.’s pills. 

‘The advantage obtained by Mr. Pillsbury in using his name 
in connection with his flour, thereby attaching the article to the 
name of the manufacturer by a tie which can not be dissolved, 
and bringing both simultaneously into the public mind, can not 
be overestimated. It means much to his business, and prob- 
ably is largely responsible for the size of it. It makes no dif- 
ference what the name of the corporation may be which makes 
the flour. The buyer long ago identified it as Pillsbury’s. Oth- 
er flours may be better, cheaper and intrinsically finer, but the 
makers thereof must demonstrate this at a cost which Mr. Pills- 
bury need not undertake, for the name of his product has, fort- 
unately for him, become a household word. From this very 
fact, he obtains, annually, as much free advertising—unavoidable 


advertising—as would cost, were it purchasable, many thou- 





sands of dollars. 

What is true of Mr. Pillsbury in the United States is true 
of Mr. Ogilvie in Canada. In fact, he is frequently called the 
* Pillsbury of Canada.” There may be other mills in the Domin- 
ion making better flour, but their contention must be that their 
product is equal to or better than Ogilvie’s, and therein is a 
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subtle admission that his stands for the trade, and this admis- 
sion, it can not be denied, makes for his good. If we speak of 
Hungarian flour, the name of Haggenmacher is mentally asso- 
ciated with it, although, owing to the method of selling the prod- 
uct of the Hungarian mills, this advantage is-less marked than 
in either of the other cases. 

This article is in itself an illustration of the very fact we are 
speaking of. We want to present in one group the three men 
who can be chosen as the “biggest” millers in the three coun- 
tries named. We are not selecting the “prettiest, the wittiest 
and the wisest,’ as the children’s game has it, but just three 
who would represent in the ordinary mind the idea of milling, 
are forced to choose these 


and, whether we like it or not, we 


three. We have no choice in the matter, and it is either take 
these three or abandon the idea, for other individuals who might 
be mentioned either lose by corporation association, thereby 
sinking their personality, or lack the amount in daily capacity 
of flour made to rank as the pre-eminent one man in their coun- 
try. Were we showing a group of the three greatest millers 
who have ever lived in the countries named, we might have to 
make a different choice, for history might give to several pio- 
neers a credit for work accomplished in their day and genera- 
tion, which, considering the advantages then enjoyed, was even 
greater than what is now being done; but we are dealing with 
the men of today and not those who have gone, and, this being 
the case, no one will deny that our choice for the three coun- 
tries is absolutely the only one it is possible to make. 

Each in his own land, these three men exercise a tremen- 
dous amount of power and influence over the world’s flour trade. 
In the amount of flour made, Mr. Pillsbury is far in advance of 
the others, the mills controlled by him having a daily capacity 
of over 17,000 barrels. Mr. Ogilvie’s mills have a capacity of 
7,500 barrels per day and Mr. Haggenmacher’s 4,500 barrels. 
There are several plants in America, controlled by single cor- 
porations, which have a capacity far exceeding those of either 
of the last two named. ‘The Washburn Crosby Co., of Minne- 
apolis, for instance, turns out 13,000 barrels per day. But in 
Canada and in Budapest the gentlemen named easily lead all 
competitors in the amount of their outturn. If these three gen- 
tlemen should come together and agree on a certain line of ac- 
tion to be pursued, we are not prepared to say that they might 
not make a most profound sensation in the world’s markets; but 
this is purely an imaginary supposition for, although they are all 
millers, they have but little interest in common, save, perhaps, 
in the export trade. 

In grouping the three in the engraving, the arrangement was 
intended to be impartial, the prominence shown one above the 
other being purely accidental, the result of the original photo- 
graphs being of various sizes. In the following biographical 
sketches we follow one with the other in the order of the mill- 
ing capacity of their plants. 

Few men attain the eminent position in their particular line 
of business that Charles A. Pillsbury has reached in milling. 
He stands foremost in the ranks of flour manufacturers. This 
is true, not only on account of the extent of his operations, but 
for the reason that his personality enters largely into the im- 
mense business done by the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 














Co. He is the absolute head and directing power of this great 
corporation, and the consummate skill and acumen with which 
he exercises this function challenge general admiration. 

Mr. Pillsbury was born in 1842, at Warner, N. H., a small 
country village, where he attended school until he was ro years 
old. His father, Hon. George A. Pillsbury, then removed to 
Concord, N. H., where the son attended the city schools, grad- 
uating from the high school at the age of fifteen. He then put 
in a year at the New London academy, quite a prominent edu- 
cational institution at that time, and later entered Dartmouth 
college, from which he graduated in four years. Mr. Pillsbury’s 
father was then comparatively a poor man, and the son taught 
school winters, in order to defray his expenses while at Dart- 
mouth. As early as the time when he lived in Concord, he as- 
sisted himself by selling papers. 

After leaving college, he went to Montreal and engaged as 
clerk in a general produce commission store. At the end of 
three years, he acquired a small interest in the business, but this 
he soon after disposed of, in order to satisfy a desire to “go west.” 
His uncle, J. S. Pillsbury, afterward governor of Minnesota, was 
then engaged in the hardware business at Minneapolis, and the 
nephew naturally turned his footsteps in the direction of that 
place. He found Minneapolis a thriving town, and soon effect- 
ed the purchase of a third interest in the old Frazee & Murphy 
mill, owned by Wells Gardner and George H. Crocker, agree- 
ing to pay $10,000 therefor. The mill was of 200 barrels ca- 
pacity, but had not been paying, was in bad shape, and a good 
deal of sympathy was expressed for the new partner, in his 
doubtful undertaking. ‘To say the least, the move required 
pluck, but in this emergency, as in all others, Mr. Pillsbury was 
the man for the occasion. 

This was at a time when several mills, located at Northfield, 
Dundas, Hastings and a few other places, had begun to learn 
something about high grinding and the value of purified mid- 
dlings, and, by virtue of their knowledge, were able to make a 
much superior flour to that ground at Minneapolis. It was the 
general impression among the millers here at the time that the 
difference in favor of the Cannon valley mills was due to the 
wheat used being of better quality, and Mr. Pillsbury shared in 
this opinion. He, however, began to investigate, and, in a visit 
to the Ames mill at Northfield, obtained a sample of wheat from 
the hopper, as it was going to the buhr. On bringing this home, 
his miller, not being told where the wheat came from, pro- 
nounced it inferior to that he was grinding. This opened Mr. 
Pillsbury’s eyes and convinced him that the superiority of his 
competitors’ flour came from their peculiar manner of handling 
the wheat and its products, rather than from any special merit 
that the grain possessed. Although he then had little knowl- 
edge of practical milling, he began to study it, and soon became 
satisfied that one essential point to be observed was to give the 
buhrs every possible care and attention. 

At the end of the first year, Mr. Pillsbury’s part of the profits 
from the mill amounted to $6,000. Thus encouraged, the firm 
in 1870 bought what was then known as the Taylor mill, which 
stood upon the site of the present Pillsbury B. 

About this time the middlings purifier was put in use at the 
Washburn mills, and Mr. Pillsbury figured prominently in its in- 
troduction and the attending development of the new era of 
spring wheat milling. The Taylor and Frazee & Murphy mills 
were both fitted up with machinery adapted to high grinding and 
the use of the middlings purifier, $10,000 being spent upon the 
improvements. The venture was an unqualified success. Wheat 


then varied in price from 60 cents to $1.25 per bushel, while 
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patent flour sold in New York at $14 per barrel, 40 to 60 per 
cent of this grade being produced. It can easily be seen that 
Mr. Pillsbury and his partners made money very fast, and it was 
here that he laid the foundation for his large fortune and exten- 
sive milling interests. 

In 1871, the firm of C. A. Pillsbury & Co. was organized, 
the members, beside Charles A. Pillsbury, being George A. and 
John S. Pillsbury, respectively father and uncle of our subject. 
The Anchor mill was purchased in 1875, and operated in con- 
junction with the Taylor. The late Fred C. Pillsbury, brother 
of Charles A., entered the firm at this time. 
Pillsbury A mill was built. 

From this date onward, the history of Mr. Pillsbury and his 


In 1880, the giant 


firm is familiar to most readers. It has been a record of prog- 


ress and expansion seldom paralleled. Beginning with 200 bar- 
rels daily in 1869, in 1883 Mr. Pillsbury was handling the flour 
from mills capable of turning out 8,o00 barrels, and today the 
quantity is 17,000 barrels. Four years ago, the Pillsburys sold 
a large part of their milling interest to foreign capitalists, and 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. was organized, to suc- 
ceed the old firm. With the Pillsbury mills were consolidated 
the two W. D. Washburn mills, and likewise the two water pow- 
ers and the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Co., Mr. Pills- 
bury being made manager of the entire business. ‘That he has 
been signally successful in the undertaking goes without saying. 

Mr. Pillsbury possesses exceptional executive ability, is keen 
of perception, and has wonderful capacity for mastering details. 
Being quick to analyze and to see a point, his decisions are 
made with electrical promptness, even in most momentous mat- 
ters, and with a judgment that is seldom at fault. In speaking 
before a meeting of operative millers a few years ago, he stated 
that each morning, just before rising, he mapped out a program 
for the day’s work, and after he was once in his office, he did 
no thinking, but was rather guided by the impulse of the mo- 


He 


chose the morning for laying out his work because his mind was 


ment in disposing of different matters as they came up. 


then the most clear and active. 

To illustrate how promptly he decides important questions 
when occasion requires, the determination to provide the Pills- 
bury A with a steam plant may be cited. This mill was the first 
one on the falls furnished with steam. Low water was bothering 
at the time, and the idea of introducing steam as auxiliary power 
came into his mind one morning before he was out of bed. On 
reaching the office, he used the telegraph so effectively in ob- 
taining an estimate of the cost, etc., that by noon he had the 
plant ordered, the expenditure on which was $75,000. ‘The im- 
provement was arranged for with such expedition that all the 
partners in the firm were not aware of the move until they were 
advised of its consummation later in the day. 

It is this faculty of making decisions promptly that, more 
than anything else, enables Mr. Pillsbury to personally direct 
the grinding and selling of 80,000 barrels of flour per week 
without making hard work of it. He has the business of his 
company, immense as it is, systematized in a most thorough 
manner. ‘There is no time when he can not tell, by reports 
which he receives daily, the exact standing of the company’s 
business in every respect, for any period, whether it be for a 
week, a month or a year, and he is kept fully advised of the 
cost and expenditures of every department of his mills, eleva- 
tors and water power, to the minutest detail. It was Mr. Pills- 
bury’s practice formerly to visit his mflls frequently, and per- 
sonally inspect the manner in which they were being handled. 
With his business at its present proportions, it is impossible for 
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him to do this, but so minutely is he advised of everything go- 
ing on, through his assistants and the system of reports referred 
to, that he contends that he is kept in closer touch with all de- 
partments than when he depended on his personal observations. 

As an employer, Mr. Pillsbury is generous and considerate, 
and has a faculty of making those under him feel that they have 
a personal interest in the business. For five years, while the 
old firm of C. A. Pillsbury & Co. existed, his employes were 
permitted to share in the profits of the business, some $150,000 
being distributed in this way. No man is more loyal to his busi- 
ness representatives than is Mr. Pillsbury, and knowledge of 
this trait fills them with an interest and enthusiasm in their work 
that contributes, in no small way, to the success of the company. 

In July next, this great miller will have been engaged in the 
milling business here for twenty-five years, and it is in this re- 
cord that he takes the greatest pride. 

Mr. Pillsbury is of a very sanguine and courageous tempera- 
ment, and when he undertakes anything, goes into it with his 
whole soul. He is plain in his tastes and dress, is easily ap- 
proached, a free talker, and is exceptionally moderate in his hab- 
its, not even being a smoker. Not at all inclined toward so- 
ciety, he lives quite a domestic life, never being so happy as 
when enjoying the companionship of his twin sons. 

While at times he takes some interest in politics, it has usu- 
ally been on local issues. He was elected to the state senate 
for five successive terms, covering a period of ten years, and 
served with conspicuous ability, being about the most influen- 
tial man in the body. He has often been solicited to accept 
other offices, but felt obliged to decline the honor. 

The following account of Mr. Ogilvie’s career appeared in 
our issue of July 22nd, 1892: 

‘The milling business of the Ogilvie family, now so extensive, 
was founded in 1801 by the grandfather of our subject, who 
built a mill at Jacques Cartier, near Quebec, followed by an- 
other mill at Lachine Rapids. In 1852, the Hon. A. W. Ogilvie 
and his brothers, John and William, erected the Glenora mill 
on the Lachine canal, and at subsequent dates erected the God- 
erich, the Seaforth, the Winnipeg and the Royal mills. ‘These 
mills, together with the Montreal City mill, a recent purchase, 
make up a total daily capacity of 7,500 barrels of flour, or 33,000 
bushels of wheat, which is supplied from forty elevators owned by 
W. W. Ogilvie, in Ontario, Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Ogilvie has always been a most progressive miller, and 
was the first to introduce the roller milling process into Canada, 
having gone to Hungary to study the system immediately after 
the new method was put in operation there. 

One who enjoys close acquaintance with Mr. Ogilvie and 
his methods, states that what he does not know concerning wheat, 
wheat-land and flour is not worth knowing. He traveled Can- 
ada’s wheat fields years before they were utilized, and has done 
so hundreds of times since, and, naturally, has always been so 
well informed that whenever he desired to erect a mill he did 
so in the best place possible. He was the pioneer wheat buyer 
in Manitoba, and has contributed largely to the development of 
that province. From asmall shipment of 500 bushels in 1876, the 
shipments to his own mills have steadily increased, and reached 
about 4,000,000 bushels last year. 

An idea of the magnitude of Mr. Ogilvie’s business may be 
had from the fact that, notwithstanding that he has the best la- 
bor-saving machinery, he paid last year $226,000 in wages alone. 
His head office in Montreal is one of the most attractive build- 
ings of that city, including a handsomely-furnished and well- 
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equipped reading and recreation room for his large staff of em- 
ployes. 

Mr. Ogilvie’s method of conducting his huge milling busi- 
ness has always been of a very advanced sort, the greatest care 
being taken and no expense spared to keep the mills in the 
most improved and modern condition. For selling the product 
of this immense concern, agents are located in all parts of Can- 
ada and Great Britain, the consequence being that the Ogilvie 
Hours are widely and favorably known. 

A Canadian exchange, commenting on our subject, remarks: 
Emerson, inhis sketch of Napoleon, says: ‘‘’ That common sense, 
which no sooner respects any end than it finds the means to 
effect it; the delight in the use of the means; in the choice, 
simplification and combining of means; the directness and thor- 
oughness of his work; the prudence with which all was done 
these were characteristics of that great man of the world.” 
These are the characteristics which mark W. W. Ogilvie a Na- 
poleon of the milling trade in Canada. 

Mr. Ogilvie has not, however, always confined his operations 
to Canada, for, after buying wheat at an early date in most of 
the wheat districts of that country which were then settled, he 
went to Chicago in 1856, and was among the first to ship wheat 
from Chicago to Canada. Shortly after the railway was com- 
pleted from Chicago to Galena, he began buying on the Missis- 
sippi, and shortly after the completion of the Mississippi & Lake 
Superior railway, he shipped wheat up the Mississippi river from 
Red Wing, Winona and Hastings by barge to Stillwater, thence 
by railway to Duluth, and east by the lakes. He was the first 
to ship wheat out of Manitoba, bringing it up the Red river by 
boat to Fargo, and from there by the Northern Pacific railway to 
Duluth. He states that one can hardly realize the change that 
has taken place in northwestern America in thirty-five years. 

Carl Haggenmacher, who is now in his fifty-ninth year, was 
born in Winterthur, Switzerland, March 7th, 1835, and was the 
son of a millowner. He was educated at the industrial school 
and at the school of arts and industry of his native town, up to 
the age of eighteen years. He then entered the mechanical works 
of F. Sulzer, in Winterthur, for the purpose of practising, and 
left there some years later to devote himself especially to practical 
milling. 

After having spent several years in different European coun- 
tries, which he visited with the object of enlarging his knowl- 
edge and experience in practical milling, he ultimately came to 
Budapest. Here he founded, in company with others, the 
“Erste Ofen Pester Dampfmuehlen Actiengesellschaft,” and un- 
dertook its operation as general director. The company started 
with a milling capacity of only 250 metercentners (about 281 
barrels), but, under Carl Haggenmacher’s able and successful 
management, it realized large returns (in one year making as 
much as 80 per cent profit), which was partially employed to 
increase, gradually, the extent of the establishment, so that it soon 
became the leading and most important milling concern in Aus- 
tria- Hungary, having at present a daily capacity of 4,000 meter- 
centners (4,500 barrels) daily. 

The success of the Erste Ofen Pester Dampfmuehlen is for the 
greater part due to the untiring energy and business activity of 
Carl Haggenmacher, who directed it for twenty-five years, and 
who at present is promoting its interests as an advising director. 
He invented and introduced, twenty years ago, the improved 
middlings purifying system which is still used in Hungary and 
most parts of Europe. Lately he has invented the new bolting 
machine, the Plansifter. Mr. Haggenmacher was married in 
1869, but has no family. 
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Dusty way the coat 
Dusty ways the colour 
Dusty was the kiss 
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The girl sang cheerily, as she took her place in the canoe: 
“ The squirrel said ‘ chee’ to the wood-thrush, 
The wood-thrush said ‘ whee’ to the squirrel, 
And the sun rose. 
The squirre! hid in the bark, 
And the wood-thrush flew to the south, 


But the sun rose,” 


And, sure enough, as she sang, the first bright line of the 
sun’s disk could be seen above the horizon’s edge. * 

She pointed to it gaily. 

The boy was _ evidently 
more fond of his sister than 
we are taught to believe is 
the habit of these people. 
And it 
knew how to make him fond 


was clear that she 
of her. She sat in the bow 
of her canoe, now humming 
the refrain of her song, if it 
may be called so, and, once 
and again, when he asked 
her, singing such words as 
she fancied at the moment. 
All the time, with split por- 
cupine quills, she was em- 
broidering for him an orna- 
ment for the handle of a ca- 
noe-paddle. The quills of 
different colors lay in the lap 
of her deerskin coat, and the 
quaint, simple pattern came 
out, to his delight, more and 
more plainly, as she sang and 
as he paddled the boat along. 

The canoe had been lying 
in a little ditch, cut for the 
purpose in the black mud of 
the bank of what we should 
now call a slough. ‘They 
pushed out under the heavy 
shade of the canebrake, upon 
the waters of the motionless 
lake, which had, in fact, been 
left by the river, in an old change of levels, but was still three 
or four feet deep. ‘The surface was covered in some places by 
large, round, green shields, the leaves of lotuses, and both boy 
and girl looked curiously for the great seed-vessels. Now and 
then, as they shot by, he cut off a ripe head with the copper 
knife which hung at his belt. He would toss the very ripest 
to her, and she would open the great cup and shake out the 
seeds, to crack and nibble as they sailed. On the velvety sur- 
face of the great, green leaves of the plants were round dia- 
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mond drops, beautiful as if they had indeed come from Golcon- 
da. Close before them, on the dull surface of the lake, were 
thousands upon thousands of water birds, quite indifferent to 
the neighborhood of the voyagers until the boat was close upon 
Then one and another, perhaps a hundred at a time, 
It seemed for a moment as 


them. 
would rise, always facing the wind. 
if they ran across the surface of the water till there was mo- 
mentum enough, if joined with the movement of the wind in the 
opposite direction, to lift the bird into the air. It was precise- 
ly as a boy runs with his kite, 





to give it, by his earthly run- 
The 





ning, a chance to fly. 
air once caught, the bird 
stopped the motion of its web 
feet, and the wings lifted it 
on its way, long streams of 
white foam following after the 
fugitives, the babble of which 


was like the babble of a moun- 


‘The boy pushed his canoe along, through lilies, lily pads, lotus leaves.’ 


tain stream. 
lily-pads, lotus leaves and the bubbles left by the escape of 
birds, and two or three minutes of such rapid paddling as his 
brought them both into the very heart of the great plantation 
(shall one call it,) of wild rice, to which he had promised to 


The boy pushed his canoe along through lilies, 


bring her. 

The exquisite plants rose above the girl’s head, even when 
she stood in the canoe, four, even five, times as high as she was. 
The wild rice can hardly be described to one who has not seen 













it, so delicate and fine are the high- 
est stems, each bearing a beautiful 
chandelier of the blossoms and of 
the ripened fruit. A leaf of deli- 
cate green hangs right and left from 
a round stem as green, and on the 
very top stem of all are clustered 
the long spikes of rice, daintiest of 
food for ducks and teal, and not 
to be despised by men. 

The girl clapped her hands as 
she saw how plenteous was the har- 
vest, and, in joyful smiles, she ex- 
pressed her pleasure to her brother. 
Into the mouth of the smallest and 
narrowest creek which can be con- 
ceived, he drove the boat. She 
helped him, by pulling hard at the 
stems of rice on the right hand and 
the left, until they were completely 
embosomed init, he at his end and 
she at hers. Then he took the 
paddle which he had been using, 
and, as she bent down the tall 
stems in a line over the boat, he 
beat them thoroughly. Or she her- 
self used the paddle of which she 
had worked the handle, while he 
bent down stems for her to work 
upon. ‘Then they pushed the boat 
farther and farther in. ‘The ripe 
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grains piled up upon the bottom and around their feet. It was 


rough harvesting, but was ample. 








When the boat would go no 
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“They came and nibbled grains of ripe rice from my hand.”’ 


farther up that particular creek, he backed out into the lake 
again and found another. It was not half an hour before the 
canoe had all the cargo she could float, and boy and girl both 
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‘As she bent down the tall stems in a line over the boat.”’ 


sat gingerly as he turned her head homeward to her little dock, 
and again drove the congress of web-footed senators away. As 
they came into the trench which had been cut in the hard mud, 
the graceful girl sprang lightly ashore, but turned again, with 
what in opera we should call a gesture of good-bye. He knew 
he need only wait for her a moment. Sure enough, she was 
back again as soon as she had time to run to the tepees and to 


return. And this time she was 
heavily laden with a_ great 
string of baskets, which she 
had fastened together and car- 
ried ona long hickory stick 
above her head. The load was 
indeed too heavy for her, and 
her brother ran up the path to 
help her. 

““Now you see why I have 
been so busy all the summer, 
and all through the time of 
harvest, while the other girls 
have been singing and dancing 
and fooling away their time.” 

‘**I see that the baskets are 
for the rice, and I see that they 
will empty the canoe, but I do 
not see why you and I should 
gather rice for the others. And 
I do not know why we should 
go before the others are ready.”’ 


The others?” said she—this with a merry 
laugh, but with a gesture of scorn. “As if I meant to work for 
them! For them, indeed! Let them work for me! 
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‘He held his hand over her, and blessed her and hers.’ 


and now she spoke more seriously, 
I will do my 


‘““No, White-wings,”’ 
“none of our rice will go into their store-house. 
share when the time comes, but this is not for them. 

“White-wings, keep my secret. Help me build my grain- 
Go with me two more mornings, that we 
may have three canoe-loads in all. Help me pack it in the bas- 


and be ready to move it when the 


house and cover it. 


kets—I have baskets enough 





time comes. 
“White-wings, do this for me, and you shall have the white 
totem. And the girl put 


her hand under her leather jacket, and drew out, hanging to a 


You shall have the white pine tree.” 


cord of deer’s sinew, a round bit of silver, on one side of which 
was a rude image of a pine tree. 

The boy knew that it was the most precious thing she had. 
He had coveted it as the rarest of treasures, and now she offered 
it to him for his own. 

‘*White-wings,” she said, “before I made the first basket I 
I dreamed that six black swans,—oh, so large !— 
would come down the lake shore. And in the dream they 
stopped and bent their long necks, all of them, where I stood. 


had a dream. 


And I knew they wanted rice, and I gave them rice, and the 


tallest swan of all gave to me a kernel of yellow corn. 

“T waked from my dream, and that morning I began to 
make my baskets, that I might have the grain ready for the 
swans when they should come. 

“ And I dreamed another dream. 


This time there came six 











blue herons, and they bent their long necks as they stood on 
their long legs. And I gave each of them a fish, and they flew 
away. Then I worked all the harder, that I might be ready for 
the herons when they came. 

“And three nights ago I dreamed again. And this time six 


red deer came running from the east. And they were not afraid 


ofme. ‘They came and nibbled grains of ripe rice from my 
hand. And I woke up when I felt their cold noses on my fin- 
gers. 


“That time I came to you, and my good brother has helped 
me to fill the baskets.” 

As she talked they filled the baskets with the ripe grain, and 
carried them where they could cover them with corn leaves, under 
an old willow. In hard work for the rest of that day they palisaded 
them stoutly, and made their enclosure so secure that it was safe 
from rabbits. Of deer, so near the tepees, there was no danger. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Carefully did the Indian girl watch the sun, morning, noon 
and night, as the days grew shorter. She had driven a long 
peg into a cottonwood tree, as high as she could, and, day by 
day, on the ground, she made her mark at noon, when the shadow 
At last she summoned her brother. ‘See, 
The mark was here three days ago, and, see, 
They will come 


was the shortest. 
White-wings, see! 
so much shorter. 





now the shadow is here 
soon.” 
Every morning at sunrise, while the village was still at its 
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laziest, the girl had, for a week before this, climbed to her eyrie 
in her own selected bare cottonwood tree, to be sure that no one 
escaped her eye upon the larger lake. It was near a mile’s 
walk for her every day through the prairie, but she never hesi- 
tated. Snow, rain, ice or sunshine, it was all one for her. 

And the very next day after she showed to White-wings the 
tell-tale shadow which proved that the days were growing long- 
er, she was rewarded in her outlook. Far to the north, on the 





quiet lake, which was still not frozen, were one, two, three—more 
specks than she could surely count. She hardly waited to count 
them, indeed, so eager was she to find her brother, and to bring 
him to the shore. 

It was not an hour before they were both there. They built 
a fire, of which the smoke curled above them. ‘They stood out 
on the bank, hardly high enough to be called a bluff, and, with 
tall canes, the tallest they could cut, waved signals of welcome ; 
signals which were readily discerned in that white, flat wilder- 
ness. 

Within an hour or two more, the strange canoes drew near, 
in two lines. ‘The strangers also waved signals of recognition, 
and the leading boat ran fearlessly up to the shore. Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle landed, and freely took the offered hand of 
White-wings, the boy, who knew already that such was the white 
man’s signal of welcome. 

For Wiketa, she had been recognized, on the moment, by a 
tall, well-built, handsome Indian of the leading crew. He was 
one of the eighteen Massachusetts Indians whom La Salle took, 
with their squaws and pappooses, because they had been to the 
Mississippi before. 

The girl looked gladly up in the face of the tall stranger, 
welcomed his expression of eager joy, looked up again and 
smiled, as any man might be glad to have such a woman smile 
on him. 

“Yes, I knew you would come. And I knew you would 
come today. 

“My dream said that when the sun was four days toward 
the south the six black swans would come, the six white herons 
would come, the six deer would come. And today is the fourth 
day, and you are here.” 

‘And where is the token?’’ asked her admirer, proud of the 
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eager eyes and curious gaze of those who looked on. 

The girl looked down a minute, and hesitated. “Which was 
best, Waban? Which was best? 

‘He has the token. It is safe; no one else has it. I am 
sure,” she said proudly, “you do not fear me. 

“Waban, I knew that you were coming. I knew you would 
not come alone. I knew six canoes would come with you, for I 
saw six swans, six herons and six deer in my dream. 

‘“‘Waban, we are ready for you. ‘Tell the black chief that 
we are ready.”’ And she pointed to Cavelier de La Salle. 

Then White-wings and Waban, in a mixture of, the Winne- 
bago language and French and English, explained to the great 
leader that the village was but a mile back behind the cane- 
brake. He readily accepted the invitation to a feast which, in 
his father’s name, White-wings gave him. ‘Taking two of the 
whites of his party, Waban, and the three babies and their moth- 
ers, La Salle followed his guides to the encampment, and, with 
his own civility, received the hurried welcome which was offered. 
Stores of berries and rice and corn were brought out, fifty fish 
were placed upon the coals, and a sudden feast of welcome was 
improvised. 

And Waketa took her lover, and led him to her palisade, 
and showed him the hard-packed baskets of rice which she and 
her brother had made ready. Waban, delighted with her fore- 
sight, ran back and called the great chief. 

It was hard to explain to La Salle that this welcome store of 
provision was thus all ready for his winter passage across to the 
Mississippi. 

When, in three languages, the story of her dreams was told 
to him, he held his hand over her, and blessed her and hers. 

* Dominus tibi benedicet, filia mea.” It was a Christmas bless- 
ing. 

And from his pouch he took a Portugese joe of gold, ten 
pine-tree shillings, and placed them in the hand of the girl, com- 
pelling her to take them, though she would gladly have shrunk 
away. 

For this little story, there is, alas, no written authority. But 
if it can ever be authenticated, here is the record of the oldest 
harvest, and that of the first sale on the corn exchange. 

And thus was consecrated that Christmas Day. 
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PICTURESQUE AMERICAN MILLS—1. 























































A HOLLAND WIND MILL 


simple; he is not harassed with alleged improvements; he has 
all the capital he needs, which is practically the title to his mill 
and his own muscle; he knows exactly what his income will be, 
and with that knowledge he controls his expenses. ‘Thus, we 
find an independent and a happy mortal, one who knows what 
he is to have up to the last day that he is 
on this earth. If a man has no larger am- 
bition, certainly he is a perfectly happy 
man. 
It is not so easy to say that the arrange- 
ment of figures, groups and other parts of 
a composition in a painting is accidental. 
Yet if one were so disposed, he could al- 
most prove that this was true by recording 
the proportion of successes and failures in 
painting. However, this sort of argument 
is not necessary. Here is a reproduction 
of a painting by Jules Breton, a_noble- 
minded, skillful, industrious French artist. 
This picture is called “The Blessing of the 
Wheat.” Measurabiy, it tells its own story. 
It is a Catholic procession through a little 
road in the wheat field. There are the little 
girls in their white dresses, the boys in their 
red cloaks covered with white lace gowns, 
the priests in their rich robes, and the 
brothers covered with the accoutrements 
that belong to their profession. One who has not seen a pro- 
cession of this kind can not understand it. One who has not 
lived with the Breton peasants can not know what it means to 
these people. We see on the ground those who are kneeling as 
the procession passes. ‘Their attitude does not adequately ex- 
press the state of their minds. In the procession itself, in the 
people who are lookers on, there is an expression of religious 
devotion, a hopefulness, a knowledge that they are under the di- 
vine care, which is not known to our people. We have among 
us many very religious people, many very good people; but 
never have I seen anything which compares with the restful- 
ness, the certainty, the religious hopefulness and cheerfulness 
which is brought about by the Catholic religion in this part of 
France. The blessing of the wheat means the blessing of the 
wheat. ‘The wheat needs a blessing; it has received it, and it 
will profit by it. That is, always providing that the peasants 
and those interested do their duty as devout christians. They 
know this; they firmly believe it, and they are dependent upon 
this belief for their harvest and the bread which comes from it. 
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It is impossible to adequately express all that is meant 
by this devotion and by such a procession. It must be seen 
and absorbed; and as for beauty, real artistic excellence, it 
is difficult to think of anything more satisfactory. The wheat 
in this part of the country at the time when this picture was 
painted is well filled with red poppies. ‘The red is down near 
the ground, and the yellow wheat comes above it. ‘The land- 
scape is quiet and sufficiently broken to be picturesque. ‘The 
architecture is always good, and the little chapel which belongs 
to every community is always beautiful. During a procession 
of this kind, one can hear the bell pealing from the chapel, and 
maybe from other chapels in the immediate vicinity. The priests 
are chanting, and at times the little boys in the procession are 
singing, and there is no music more affecting than that which 
comes from a trained choir of these little fellows. Nearly al- 
ways, there is an accompaniment of instruments, brass, wood, 
or whatever may be necessary to give the proper quality of rich- 
ness and melody to the human voice, but never anything which 
will obtrude upon it. Thus we have an artistic combination 
which it is difficult to excel. We have a beautiful color in the 
foreground, a beautiful landscape surrounding it, splendid archi- 
tecture in the background, a procession rich in color and full of 
music; then, added to all this, the inex- 
pressible evidence of sincere religious emo- 
tion. ‘The people in this procession, the 


color and rich effects. ‘hus the procession 
itself and all the accessories reach the acme 
of artistic beauty. 

The next picturesque object which I 
have to consider is an old Brittany current 
mill. The stream comes rushing down be- 
tween the hills on either side, and at conven- 
ient points we have these current mills. The 
water is only slightly dammed, just suffi- 
ciently to carry it into a small channel, where 
it may be guided to a convenient place to 
drive the wheels, the force of the current 
furnishing the necessary power. In each 
of the wheels there is a buhr and the sim- 
plest form of bolt. A mill of this kind is 
often less complicated than the wind mills 
of that section. All of the gearing is of 
wood, and the lighter is a mere lever, se- 
cured in position by a pin. ‘These mills are nearly always pict- 
uresque, not alone on account of their situation, which always 
gives them the advantage in setting of a beautiful landscape, 








A CURRENT MILL IN BRITTANY 


villagers, wear a beautiful costume, full of 
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but there are little touches in the construction which render 


them architecturally interesting. For instance, in this one 
there is the little forward sweep or curve on the front roof. 
An examination of the cut shows the interesting form which the 
builders have given it. On the ridge there is a little coping which 
breaks the severity of the outline. One might say that this was 
not intentional; that it was not done for the purpose of mak- 
ing the building more interesting. However, this is not true. 
The decorative spirit is well developed in all these people. It 
shows in their costume, which is full of beautiful conceits, both 
in color and form. It is entirely possible that in this mill one 
will find an old armoire or chest, most beautifully carved. I 
bear in mind a chest dating from the fifteenth century, in an es- 
tablishment of this character, the beauty of the carving of which 
is probably not to be excelled by any bit of decorative wood- 
work, say, in the city of Minneapolis. I have seen carving on 
the shafting and on the frame-work of these mills, on the inte- 
rior, which would reflect credit to any artist, and all this, pos- 
sibly, in connection with a dirt floor. Nearly always, the mill- 
er lives in his mill. So do his horse and his cow and his 
pigs. The two former have a room to themselves, connecting 
with the main living room by a door. ‘This does not always 
keep the pig out of the living room, but the Breton pig is a dif- 
ferent animal from that we know. He is a pet. He is scoured 
very clean. While he has the same habits as our animal, he 
has a careful attention which does not always make him objec- 


tionable like the pigs of most countries. 





It would be a pleasant conceit to assume that our old Breton 
miller had charge of the mill, the picture of which I have given. 
This miller is from Faouet, and the 
He 
owns a mill quite as picturesque as the one I have described, 
By the way, it 


This is not true, however. 
mill, the picture of which | have given, is near Pont Aven. 


but I failed to get a suitable photograph of it. 
may be interesting to know that a reproduction of this costume 
is shown in the painting by Walter Gay of an interior of a Brit- 
tany church, which was to be seen at the exposition at Chicago. 
Mr. Gay went to Faouet and bought two or three costumes from 
these people. ‘There is a change in costume every few miles 
throughout this country. One may note changes in fashion by 
geography, but never by time. An American lady who was with 
us at Faouet was talking tothis old man, and in a burst of con- 
fidence he stated that he had had three misfortunes. She asked 
him what he meant, and he said that he had had three wives. 
His remark was open to misconstruction. When we learned 
that the third wife was dead, we understood better what he in- 
tended. 

The oven is a communal institution in this section of Brittany. 
In former times the ovens were owned by the barons, and the 
people who were under his protection paid him for the use of 
Subsequently, they were owned by the commune, to 


They still exist today, and are in 


them. 
which payment was made. 
use. The fuel is furnished by those of the commune, and at 
stated times the oven is fired, and the bread which has been 
prepared by those in the immediate vicinity is brought to the 























oven to be baked. ‘The one which I have photographed is 
about 15 feet square, a very crude contrivance. The walls and 
floors are made of stone. It is arched over in a rude way, and 
covered with earth. ‘These ovens are nearly always green with 
plants and vines which grow on the top. The oven shown was 
in the court-yard of an old chateau, which is now used as a 
communal gathering place by the farmers. The building is quite 
large; and there are as many as a dozen families within the one 
court-yard. ‘This oven served for the use of all, as well as for 
the other farmers in the immediate vicinity. It is in Brittany 
that one finds all these things in actual use and asa part of the 
everyday living of the people. In other sections of France, we 
will find ovens which merely exist today, without having any- 
thing to do with practical living. But in matters of this kind 
Brittany is some two or three hundred years behind the present 
movement of things. In one town we found the great chateau 
of the Duc de Rohan, occupied by himself and his son, known 
as the Prince de Leon. ‘The people of that community look up 
to him as the duke and his son as the prince. On his birthday 
they go the interior of the court-yard of his chateau, serenade 
him with a band, and he and his son come out and make a pat- 
ronizing speech. ‘They salute him inthe most deferential and 
servile manner, and are proud that the duke lives in their town. 
This is in republican France, but it is a section which is not 
yet fully given over to republicanism. Be it known, however, 
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that these parts of France are gradually growing less in extent. 

The view which I give of Amsterdam is one which has been 
painted many times by the best of the Dutch artists. Nearly 
all of Amsterdam is picturesque, but this is particularly a paint- 
able subject. The composition is good, and there is a variety 
of color which always makes a striking production. Amster- 
dam is well occupied by just such canals as we see here, and 
the buildings are nearly all of the same general character, but 
in this picture there are certain features which render it inter- 
esting to a painter—the church in the background, the draw- 
bridge in the middle ground, the architecture in front, and the 
expanse of water filled with boats in the foreground. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that there is being drawn 
through this canal a boat-load of American flour. The canals, 
as we may note, serve the purpose of roadways. While there 
are passages on either side of the canals, the canals themselves 
serve very largely the purposes of transportation. Amsterdam 
has a picturesque character of its own, but if one should speak 
of it as being a more beautiful city than some other Dutch city, 
or more beautiful than some other city of Europe, it would be 
making an absurd comparison. It is a wonderfully beautiful 
city, very picturesque and interesting, at the same time that it 
has its own particular quality, which renders comparison with 
other cities impossible. It is simply a very beautiful and very 
wonderful Dutch city. It has its own character. It is Amsterdam. 
















































THE MILLER OF TANGLETOWN. 


By MARGRET HOLMES BATES. 
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TWAS Sunday morn at Tangletown, 
| And the air was sweet and still. 
It scarce would waft the thistle-down, 
But let it skim, or swim, or drown, 
In the pond, that lay so warm and brown 
Below the old stone mill. 


The miller sat by his own house door, 
With his bible on his knee. 
He was hale and strong, and full three-score, 
And he turned the leaves of the good book o’er, 
And read and smiled, and smiled the more 
When his wife came in to see. 
She rustled about in her Sunday air, 
(nd her shining Sunday silk, 
That she smoothed with hands so fat and fair, 
Then gave a touch, with modest care, 
To her crown of wavy satin hair, 


As soft and white as milk. 


“Why, there’s no need!” 
‘* How often must I say 
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He spake, ‘“‘ My dear, say what you will, 
*Tis just as I’ve said before; 

When God designs any place to fill 

With woe and sorrow, the folks to kill, 

He'll say that the millstone and the mill 
Shall be heard in it no more. 

“And you see, my dear, we always know 
By the mill about the crop. 

No need to go out to see it grow, 

Nor read the reports the papers show; 

But be sure that the whole great world runs slow 
When the mill and the millstone stop.”’ 


His wife smiled calmly, as women can, 
When the right is all their own; 

She waved her turkey feather fan 

And sighed a little, as she began: 

‘*You know, my dear, that sinful man 
Can not live by bread alone.” 


and the miller frowned: 


That so many different flours are ground, 


And so many different ways are found 


To mix them up—why, I’ll be bound, 


We might eat cakes twice a day.” 











A GRACELESS HUSBAND. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Illustrations by W. T. Thomson. 








EYOND his necessity, a tired man is not 
apt to be polite. This Mrs. Miner had 
generalized from long experience with 
her husband. She knew at a dis- 

tance, by the way he wore his hat 

when he came in out of the field, 
whether he was in a peculiarly savage 


mood, or only in his usual state of 





sullen indifference. 























As he came in out of the barn on 
this spring day, he turned to look up at the roof with a curse. 
Something had angered him. He did not stop to comb his 
hair after washing at the pump, but came into the neat kitchen, 
and surlily took a seat at the table. 

Mrs. Miner, a slender little woman, quite ladylike in ap- 
pearance, had the dinner all placed in steaming abundance upon 
the table, and the children, sitting side by side, watched their 
father in silence. ‘There was an air of foreboding, of apprehen- 
sion, over them all, as if they feared some brutal outbreak on 
his part. 

He placed his elbows on the table. His sleeves were rolled 
up, displaying his red and much sun-burned arms. He wore 
no coat, and his face was sullen, and held, beside, a certain 
vicious quality, like that of a bad-tempered dog. 

He had not spoken to his wife directly for many weeks. For 
years it had been his almost constant habit to address her 
through the children, by calling her “she” or ‘your mother.” 
He had done this so long that even the little ones were startled 
when he said, looking straight at her: 

‘Say, what are you going to do about that roof?”’ 

Mrs. Miner turned her large grey eyes upon him in sudden 


” 


confusion. ‘Excuse me, Tom, I didn’t —— 
‘“‘T said ‘What you goin’ t’ do with that roof?’”’ he repeated 
brutally. 
“What roof?” she asked timidly. 
‘* Why, the barn, of 
course? It’s 
business,” he went on, his voice containing an undercurrent of 


‘‘What roof?” he repeated after her. 


[It’s leakin’ and rottin’ my oats. none o’ my 


vicious insult. ‘Only I thought you'd like to know it’s worse 
than ever. You can do as you like about it,” he said again, 
and there was a peculiar tone in his voice, as if, by using that 
tone, he touched her upon naked nerves somewhere. ‘I guess 
I can cover the oats up.”’ 

A stranger would not have known what it all meant, and 
yet there was something in what he said that made his wife 
turn white. But she answered quietly: 

**T’ll send word to the carpenter this forenoon. 


She turned away 


I’m sorry,” 
she went on, the tears coming to her eyes. 
and looked out of the window, while he ate on indifferently. 
At last, she turned with a sudden impulse: ‘“O, Tom, why 
can’t we be friends again? For the children’s sake, you ought 
to 

“Qh, shut up!” he snarled. “Good God! Can’t you let a thing 


rest? Suits me well enough. I ain’t complainin’. So, just shut 
up.” 

He rose with a slam and went out. ‘The two children sat 
with hushed breath. ‘They knew him too well to cry out. 

Mrs. Miner sat for a long time at the table, without moving. 
At last, she rose and went sighfully at work: ‘Morty, I want 
you to run down to Mr. Wilber’s, and ask him to come up and 
see me about some work.” She stood at the window and watched 
the boy, as he stepped lightly down the road. ‘How much he 
looks like his father, in spite of his sunny temper,” she thought, 
and it was not altogether a pleasant thing to think of, though 
she did not allow such a thought to take definite shape. 

The young carpenter whom Wilber sent to fill Mrs. Miner’s 
order walked with the gay feet of youth, as he passed out of the 
little town toward the river. When he came to the bridge, he 
paused and studied the scene with slow, delighted eyes. ‘The river 
came down over its dam with a leap of buoyant joy, as if leap- 
ing to freedom. Over the dam it lay in a quiet pool, mirroring 
every bud and twig. Below, it curved away between low banks, 
with bushes growing to the water’s edge, where the pickerel lay. 

But the young man seemed to be saddened by the view of 
the mill, which had burned some years before. It seemed like 
the charred body of a living thing, this heap of blackened and 
twisted shafts and pulleys, lying half burned in tangles of 
weeds. 

It appealed so strongly to young Morris that he gave an 
unconscious sigh, as he walked on across the bridge and clam- 
bered the shelving road, which was cut out of the yellow sand- 
stone of the hillside. 

The road wound up the sandy hillside, and came, at length, 
to a beautiful broad terrace of farm-land, that stretched back 
toward the higher bluffs. ‘The house toward which the young 
fellow went was painted white, and had green blinds, which 
transplanted New Englanders carry with them wherever they go. 

Soldierly Lombardy poplar trees stood in the yard, and beds 
of flowers lined the walk. Mrs. Miner was at work in the beds 
when he came up. 

“Good day,” he said cordially. ‘‘Glorious spring weather, 
He smiled pleasantly. ‘Is this Mrs. Miner?” 
She looked at him wonderingly. 
“I’m one of Wilber’s men,” he explained. 


ain’t it?” 
‘‘Yes, sir.” 

‘He couldn't 

away, so he sent me up to see what needed doing.” 

“Very well; will you 


get 

“Oh,” she said, with a relieved tone. 
go look at it?” 

They walked, side by side, out towardthe barn. It had the 
look of great age in its unpainted decay. It was gray as gran- 
ite and worn fuzzy with sleet and snow. 
looked around at the grass, the dandelions, the vague and beau- 
tiful shadows flung down upon the turf by the scant foliage 
of the willows and apple trees, and took off his hat, as if in the 
presence of something holy. ‘What a lovely place,” he said 

‘all but the mill down there; it seems too bad it burnt up. 
I hate to see a ruin, most of all, one of a mill.” She looked at 


t 


The young fellow 
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him in surprise. She saw he was not at all an ordinary work- 
man. He had a thoughtful face, and the workman’s dress he 
wore could not entirely conceal a certain delicacy of limb. His 
voice had a touch of cultivation in it. 

“The work I want done is on the barn,” she said at length. 
‘**Do you think it needs re-shingling ?” 

He looked up at it critically, his head still bare. 
ticed his head now, a good, strong, clearly defined profile. 
There was something fine and powerful in the poise of ‘his head. 
’ she said. 


She no- 


“You haven’t been working for Mr. Wilber long,’ 

He turned toward her with a smile of gratification, as if he 
knew she had detected something out of the ordinary in him. 

‘No, I’m just out of school, at the university,” he said, with 
“You see that I’m one of these fellows that 
have to work my passage. to 
work again.”. He looked up at the roof again, as if checking 
“Yes, I should think from here that it would have to 


ready confidence. 
I got hard up and had to go 


himself. 
be re-shingled.” 
She sighed resignedly, and he knew she was poor. ‘Well, 
I suppose you had better do it.” . 
She thought of him pleasantly, as he walked off down the 
road after the lumber and tools that were necessary. And, in 
his turn, he wondered whether she were a widow or not. It 
She was quite handsome, in a 
Per- 


promised to be a pleasant job. 
serious way, he decided—very womanly and dignified. 
haps this was his romance, he thought, with the ready imagina- 
tion upon this point of a youth of his age. 

He returned soon with a German teamster, who helped him 
unload his lumber and erect his stagings. When noon came he 
was working away on the roof, tearing the old shingles off with 
a spade. 

He was a little uncertain about his dinner. It was the cus- 
tom to board carpenters when they were working on a farm, but 
this farm was so near town, possibly Mrs. Miner would not think 
it necessary. He decided, however, to wait till one o’clock, to 
be sure. At half past twelve, a man came in out of the field with 
a team—a short man, with curly hair, curly chin-beard and mus- 
He walked with a little swagger, and his legs were 
Morris called him “a little feller,” and cata- 


tache. 
slightly bowed. 
logued him by the slant on his hat. 

“Say,” called Morris suddenly, ‘‘won’t you come up here 
and help me raise my staging?” 

The man looked up with a muttered curse of surprise. ‘* Who 
the hell y’ take me for? Hired man?” he asked, and then, after 
a moment, continued, in a tone which was an insult: ‘You 
don’t want to rip off the whole broad side of that roof. Ain’t 
y’ got any sense? Come a rain, it’ll raise hell with my hay.” 

“It ain’t going to rain,’ Morris replied. He wanted to give 
him a sharp reply, but concluded not to do so. This was evi- 
His romance was very short. 


dently the husband. 
” asked Mrs. Miner, as 


“Tom, won’t you call the man in,’ 
her husband came up to the kitchen door? 

‘‘No, call ’im yourself. You've got a gullet.” 

Mrs. Miner’s face clouded a little, but she composed herself. 
“Morty, run out and tell the carpenter to come to dinner.” 

‘Boss is in a temper,” Morris thought, as he listened to 
Miner’s reply. He came up to the well, where Morty brought 
him a clean towel, and waited to show him into the kitchen. 

Miner was just sitting down to the table when Morris en- 

tered. His sleeves were rolled up. He had his old white hat 
on his head. He lounged upon one elbow on the table. His 
whole bearing was swinish. 
“‘What do I care,” he growled, as if in reply to some low- 
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‘““Tf he don’t like it, he 

can lump it, and if you don’t like my ways,” he said, turning 

upon her, “all you’ve got to do is to say so, and I git out.” 

He could not believe that 
There was something be- 


voiced warning his wife had uttered. 


Morris was amazed at all this. 
he understood what had been said. 
neath the man’s words which puzzled him and forbade his in- 
quiry. He sat down near the oldest child and opposite Mrs. 
Miner. Miner began to eat, and Morris was speaking pleasant- 
ly to the child nearest him, when he heard an oath and a slap. 
He looked to see Miner’s hat falling from Mrs. Miner’s cheek. 

She had begun a silent grace, and her husband had thrown 
his hat in her face. She kept her eyes upon her plate, and her 
lips moved as if in prayer, though a flush of red streamed up 
her neck and covered her face. 

Morris leaped up, his eyes burning into Miner’s face. 
‘**H’yere!” he shouted, ‘“What’s all this? Did you strike her?” 
“Set down!” roared Miner. ‘You're too fresh.” 

“T’ll let you know how fresh I am,” said the young fellow, 
shaking his brawny fist in Miner’s face. 

Mrs. Miner rose, with a ghastly smile on her face, which 
was now as pale as it had been flushed. ‘Please don’t mind 
him; he’s only fooling.” Morris looked at her and under- 
stood a little of her feeling as a wife and mother. He sat down. 
“Well, I'll let him know the weight of my fist, if he does any- 
thing more of that business when I’m around,” he said, looking 
at her, and then at her husband. ‘I didn’t grow up in a fami- 
ly where things like that go on. If you'll just say the word, I 
I'll 

‘**Please don’t do anything,” 
had better not, if he wished to shield her from further suffering. 


she said, and he saw that he 
The meal proceeded in silence. Miner apparently gloried in 
what he had done. 

The children were trembling so they could scarcely eat. 
They dared not cry. ‘Their eyes were fixed upon their father’s 
face, like the eyes of kittens accustomed to violence. ‘The wife 
tried to conceal her shame and indignation. She thought she 
succeeded very well, but the big tears rolling down from her 
wide, unseeing eyes were pitiful to witness. 

Morris ate his dinner in silence, not seeing anything further 
to do or say. His food choked him, and he found it necessary 
to drink great draughts of water. 

At last, she contrived to say, ‘“ How did you find the roof?” 
It was a pitiful attempt to cover the dreadful silence. 

“It was almost as good as no roof at all,” he replied, with 
the desire to aid her. ‘Those shingles, I suppose, have been 
on there for thirty years. I suppose those shingles must have 
been rived out by just such a machine as Old Man Means used, 


” 


in the ‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster.’ From this, he went on to tell 
about some of the comical parts of the story, and so managed 
to end the meal in a fairly presentable way. 

‘“*She’s found another sympathizer,” sneered the husband, 
returning to his habit of addressing his wife in the third person. 

After eating his dinner, Miner lit his pipe and swaggered 
out, as if he had done an admirable thing. Morris remained at 
the table, talking with the children. After Miner had gone out, 
he looked up at Mrs. Miner, as if expecting her to say 
something in explanation of what had occurred. But she had 
again forgotten him, and sat biting her lips and looking out of 
the window. Her bosom heaved, like that of one about to 
weep. Her wide-open eyes had unutterable sorrow in their 
beautiful depths. 

Morris got up and went out, in order to prevent himself from 


weeping too. He hammered away on the roof like mad for an 














hour, and wished that every blow fell on that little villain’s 
curly pate. 

He did not see Mrs. Miner to speak to her again till the 
next forenoon, when she came out to see how the work was get- 
ting on. He came down from the roof to meet her, and they 
stood side by side, talking the job over and planning other 
work. She spoke, at last, in a low, hesitating voice, and with- 
out looking at him: 

“You mustn’t mind what Mr. Miner does. He’s very pecu- 
liar, and you’re likely—that is, I mean ———” 

She could not finish her lie. The young man looked down 
on her resolutely. ‘“I’d like to lick him, and I’d do it fora 
leather cent.” 

She put out her hand with a gesture of dismay. ‘Oh, don’t 
make trouble; please don’t.” 

“T won’t if you don’t want me to, but that man needs a lick- 
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evenness i 
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**What's ail this ? 


ing the worst of any one I ever saw.’”’ ‘ Mrs. Miner,” he said, 
after a little pause, ‘I wish you’d tell me why he acts that way. 
Now, there must be some reason for it. No sane man is going 
to do a thing like that.” 

She looked away, a hot flush rising upon her face. She felt 
a distinct longing for sympathy. There was something very en- 
gaging in this young man’s candid manner. 

“I do not know who is to blame,” she said at last, as if in 
answer to a question. ‘I’ve tried to be a good wife to him for 
the children’s sake. I’ve tried to be patient. I suppose if I’d 
made the property all over to him, as most wives do, at first, it 
would have avoided all trouble.’’ She paused to think a mo- 
ment. 

‘But, you see,” she went on suddenly, “father never liked 
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him at all, and he made me promise never to let the mill or the 
farm go out of my hands, and then I didn’t think it necessary. 
It belonged to us both, just as much as if I’d signed it over. I 
considered he was my husband. I knew how father felt, espe- 
cially about the mill, and I couldn’t go against his wish.” 

She had the impulse to tell it all now, and she sat down on 
a bunch of shingles, as if to be able to state it better. Her 
eyes were turned away, her hands sought each other like timid, 
living things seeking aid, and, looking upon her, the young man 
felt a lump rise in his throat. 

“It began all at once, you see. I mean the worst of it did. 
Of course, we’d had sharp words, as all people who live togeth- 
er are apt to have, I suppose, but they didn’t last long. You 
see, everything was mine, and he had nothing at all when he 
came home with me. He’d had bad luck, and he—he never 
was a good business man.” 





Did you strike her ?’’ 


The tears were on her face again. She was retrospectively 
approaching that miserable time when her suffering began. The 
droop of her head appealed to the young man with immense 
power. He had an impulse to take her in his arms and com- 
fort her, as if she were his sister. 

She mastered herself at last, and went on, in a low, monot- 
onous way: “One day, the same summer the mill burned, one 
of the horses kicked at little Morty, and I said I’d sell it, and 
he said it was all nonsense; the horse wasn’t to blame. And I 
told him I wouldn’t have a horse around that would kick. And 
when he said I shouldn’t sell it, I said a dreadful thing. I 
knew it would cut him, but I said it. I said, ‘The horse is mine; 
the farm is mine; I can do what I please with my own, for all of 
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you. 
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She fell silent here, and Morris was forced to ask, ‘What 
did he do then?” 

**He looked at me, a queer, long look that made me shiver, 
and then he walked off, and he never spoke to me again direct- 
ly for months. And from that day, he almost never speaks to 
me, except through the children. He calls me names through 
them. He cuts me every time he can. He does everything 
he can to hurt me. He never dresses up, and he wears his hat 
in the house at all times, and rolls up his sleeves at the table, 
just because he knows it makes me suffer. Sometimes I think 


” 


he is crazy, and yet- 
“QO, no, he ain’t crazy. He’s devilish,” Morris blurted out. 





‘Oh, Tom, why can't we be friends again, 
for the children’s sake?”’ 


“Great guns! I’d like to lay my hands on him.” 

She seemed to feel that a complete statement was demanded. 
“I can’t invite anybody to the house, for there’s no knowing, 
what he'll do. He may stay in the fields all day, and never 
come in at all, or he may come in and curse and swear at me 
or do something—TI never can tell what he is goin’ to do.” 

‘Haven't you any relatives here?” Morris asked. 

“Yes, but I’m ashamed to let them know about it, because 
they all said I’d repent; and then, he’s my husband, and he’s 
the father of my children.” 

‘A mighty poor excuse of one, I call him,” said the young 


man with decision. 
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‘**T tried to give him the farm, when I found it was going to 
make trouble, but he wouldn’t take it #4ex. He won't listen to 
me at all. He keeps throwing it up to me that he’s earning 
his living, and if I don’t think he is, he will go any minute. 
He works in the field, but that’s all. He won’t advise with me 
at all. He says it’s none of his business. He won’t do a thing 
around the house or garden. I tried to get him to oversee the 
mill for me, but, after our trouble, he refused to do anything 
about it. I hired a man to run it, but it didn’t pay that way, 
and then it was idle for a while, and at last it got afire some 
way and burned up—tramps, I suppose. 

“Oh, dear,” she sighed, rising, ‘I don’t see how it’s going to 
end; it must end some time. Sometimes it seems as 
if I couldn’t stand it another day, and then I think of 
my duty as a mother and wife, and I think perhaps 
God intended this to be my cross.” 

The young fellow was silent. It was a great prob- 
lem. The question of divorce had never before been 
borne in upon him in this personal way. It seemed to 
him aclear case. ‘The man ought to be driven off, and 
the woman left in peace. He thought of the pleasure it 
would give her to hear the sound of the mill again. 

They stood there, side by side, nearly the same age, 
and yet the woman’s face was already lined with suffer- 
ing, and her eyes were full of shadow. ‘here seemed 
no future for her, and yet she was young. 

“Please don’t let him know I’ve said anything to 
you, will you?” 

“T’ll try not to,” he said, but he did not consider 
himself bound to any definite concealment. 

They ate dinner together without Miner, who had 
a fit of work on hand which made him stubbornly un- 
mindful of any call to eat. He thought it would worry 
his wife. 

The meal was a pleasant one, on the whole, and 
they found many things in common to talk about. 
Morris wanted to ask her a few more questions about 
her life, but she begged him not to do so, and started 
him off on the story of his college life. He was an en- 

ithusiastic talker, and told her his plans with boyish 
frankness. He forgot his fatigue, and she lost, for a 
time, her premature cares and despairs. They were 
liughing together over some of his college pranks, when 
Miner came in at the door. 

“Oh, I see,”’ he said, with an insulting, insinuating 
inflection. ‘*Now I understand the early dinner.” 

Morris sprang up, and, walking over to the sneer- 
ing husband, glared down at him with a look of feroc- 
ity that sat singularly upon his round, fresh face. 
“Now you shut up! If you open your mouth to 
me again I'll lick you till your hide won't hold 

pumpkins.” 

Miner shrank back, turned on his heel, and went off to the 
barn. He did not return for his dinner. 

Morris insisted on helping Mrs. Miner clear up the yard and 
uncover the grape vine. He liked her very much. She ap- 
pealed to the protecter in him, and she interested him besides, 
because of the melancholy which was lined on her delicate face, 
and voiced in her low, soft utterances. 

He appealed to her, because of his delicacy, as well as 
strength. He had something of the modern man’s love for 
flowers, and did not attempt to conceal his delight in thus tink- 
ering about at woman’s work. He ate supper with her, and 
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worked on until it was quite dark, tired as he was, and then 
shook hands and said “Good night.” 

Morris came back to his work the next day with a great deal 
of anticipation of pleasure. He had spent considerable thought 
upon the matter. He had almost determined on a course of ac- 
tion. He had thought of going directly to Miner and saying: 

‘* Now look here, Miner, if you was /a/fa man, you'd pull 
out, and leave this woman in peace. How you can stand around 
here, and occupy the position you do, I don’t see.” 

But when he remembered Mrs. Miner’s words about the 
children, another consideration came in. Suppose he should 
take the children with him—that was the point; that 
was the uncertain part of the problem. It did not re- 
quire any thought to remember that the law took very 
little consideration of the woman’s feelings. He said 
to himself that, if he ever became judge, he would cer- 
tainly give decisions that would send such a man as 
Miner simply whirling out into space. 

Miner was in the barn when Morris clambered up 
the ladder with a bunch of shingles on his shoulder, 
about seven o'clock. He came out and said, 

“Say, you want to fix that window up there.” 

‘Get away, from there,” shouted Morris, in uncon- 
trollable rage, “or I'll smash this bunch of shingles on 
your cussed head. Don’t you open that ugly p’tater 
trap at me, you bow-legged little skunk. I’m goin’ to 
lick you like a sock, before I’m done with you.” 

He would have done so then, had he been on the 
ground, but he disdained taking the trouble to climb 
down. He planned to catch him when he came up to 


dinner. ‘The more he thought of it, the more his in- 
dignation grew. As he grew to hate the man more, he 


began to entertain the suspicions which Wilber con- 
fessed to in confidence. 

‘They had a cheerful meal together again, for Miner 
did not come in until one o’clock. During the noon- 
ing Morris finished spading the flower beds, in spite of 
Mrs. Miner’s entreaties that he should rest. It gave 
him great pleasure to work there with her and the 
children. 

“You see, I’m lonesome here,” he explained. 
‘Just out of school, and I miss the boys and girls. | 
don’t know anybody, except a few of the carpenters 
here, and so—well, I kind of like it. I always helped 
around the house at home.” 

He spaded away, without many words. The warm 
sun shone down upon them all, and they made a pretty 
group. Mrs. Miner, rake in hand, was pulverizing the 
beds as fast as he spaded, her face flushed, and almost 
happy. The children were wrist-deep in the fresh 
earth, planting twigs and pebbles, their babble of talk 
someway akin to the cry of the woodpecker, the laugh 
of the robin, the twitter of the sparrow, the smell of spring, 
and the merry down-pour of sunshine. 

Mrs. Miner was silent. She was thinking how different her 
life would have been if her husband had only taken an interest 
in her affairs. She did not think of any one else as her hus- 
band ,but only Miner in a different mood. 

Morris went back to work. As the work neared the end, his 
determination to punish the scoundrel husband grew. His in- 
clination to charge him with burning the mill grew stronger. 
He wondered if it wouldn’t serve as a club. ‘‘ Now, sir,’’ he said, 
meeting Miner as he came out of the barn that night, “I’m done 
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on the barn, but I’m not done on you. I’m goin’ to whale 
you till you won’t know yourself.’ I ought ’o ’a’ done it that 
first day at dinner.” He advanced upon Miner, who backed 
away, scared at something he saw in the young man’s eyes and 
something he heard in his inflexible tone of voice. 

He thrust out his palm in a wild gesture. ‘‘ Keep away from 
me. I’ll split your heart if you touch me.” 

Morris advanced another step, his eyes looking straight into 
Miner’s, with the level look of a tiger’s. “‘Noy’ won't. You're 
too much of an infernal, sneaky little zw/e/p /”’ 

At the word whelp, he cuffed him with his hammer-like fist, 








“Mrs. Miner was pulverizing the beds as fast as he spaded.’ 


and Miner went down in a heap. He was so abject that the 
young man could only strike him with his open hand. 

He took him by the shirt collar with his left hand, and be- 
gan to cuff him, leisurely and terribly, with his right. His 
blows punctuated his sentences. ‘You're a little (whack) 
villain. I'll thrash you till you won’t see out of your blasted 
eyes fora month. I can’t stand a man (here he jounced him 
up and down with his left hand, apparently with infinite satis- 
faction) who bullies his wife and children as you do (here he 
cuffed him again), and I’ll make it my business to even things 


’ 


up—’ 
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The prostrate man began to scream for help. He was livid 
with fear. He saw death in his assailant’s eye. 

“Help! help! Minnie!” 

“Call her by her first name now (here he whacked him 
again with his right hand), will yeh? Call her out to help yeh! 
Do you think she will? I want to tell you, besides, I know some- 
thing about that mill burning. It’s just like your contemptible 
mustard-seed of a soul.” 

Mrs. Miner came flying out. She could not recognize her 
husband in the bleeding, dirty, abject thing squirming under 
the young man’s knee. 

“Why, Mr. Morris, who—why-—why it’s ‘om!”’ she gasped, 
her eyes distended with surprise and horror. 

Morris looked up at her coolly. ‘Yes, it’s Tom.” He then 
gave his attention to the writhing figure under him. ‘Crawl, 
you infernal whelp! Lick the dust, confound you! (Here he 
whacked him again.) Quick!” he commanded, growing each 
moment more savage. 

Mrs. Miner clung to his arm. “Please don't,” she pleaded. 
* You're killing him.” 

Morris did not look up. “Oh, no I ain’t. I’m giving him 
a little taste of his own medicine.” He flopped Miner over on 
his face and dragged him around in the dust, like an old sack. 
‘Beg her pardon, or I'll thrash the ground with yeh!” 

“Please don’t,”’ pleaded the wife, using her whole strength 
to stop him in his circuit with the almost insensible Miner. 

“Beg!” he said again, “beg, or I'll cave your back-bone 
in.’ ‘There was a terrible upward inflection in his voice now, 
a half jocular tone that was more terrible than the muffled 
snarl in which he had previously been speaking. 

‘“T beg! I beg!’’ 

Morris released him, and he crawled to a sitting posture. 
Mrs. Miner fell on her knees by his side, and began wiping the 
blood from his face. She was breathless with sobbing, and the 


cried Miner. 
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children were screaming. ‘The tears streamed down her face, 
which was white and drawn into ghastly wrinkles. 

“You've killed him!” she gasped. 

Morris put his hands in his pockets and looked down on 
them both, with a curious feeling of having done something 
which he might repent of. He felt, in a way, cut off from a 
satisfactory ending of the thing. 

“Oh, you've killed him!” 

“Oh, no I haven't. He’s all right.” He looked at them a 
moment longer, as if to see if there was any rage remaining in 
the face of the husband, and then as if to see how the wife felt 
concerning his action. ‘Then he looked back at the husband 
again, and apparently justified himself for what he had done by 
the memory of the ineffable shame to which the wife had been 
subjected. 

“Now, if | hear another word of your abuse,”’ he said, as he 


-shook the dust from his own clothes and prepared to go, “ I’Al 


give you another that will make you think that this is all fool- 
ing. More than that,” he said, turning again, ‘I know some- 
thing that will put you where the crows won't eat you. If I can 
be of any service to you, Mrs. Miner, at any time while I’m 
here, I hope you'll let me know. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Miner did not reply, and when Morris reached the 


gate and looked back, she was still kneeling by the side of 


her husband, the sunlight shining down upon her graceful 
head. 

He went back to his work on the other side of the river, 
where his crew was working. He was called home a few weeks 
later, and he never saw husband or wife again. He learned 
from Wilber, however, ina short letter that things were going 
much the same as ever. 

“Dear Sir: I don’t know much about Miner. Hees purty 
quiet I guess. Dock Moss thinks hees a little off his nut. | 


don’t. I think its pur cussidness.”’ 








‘He cuffed him with his hammer-like fists." 
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Showing the Winter and Spring Wheat Sections of the 
United States (exclusive of the Pacific Coast); the Wheat 
Crop of each State for 1892 ; the location of the chief cities 
and towns wherein Flour is made for Eastern or Export 
trade, together with their daily capacity in barrels and their 


principal railway connections. 
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a The Northwestern Miller, 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS EQUALLY PLEASED. 


Indiana Millers’ Mutual | 
Fire Insurance Company, | 


An Exclusively Millers’ Company. 
E. E. PERRY, Secy, | 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HOLLISTER. CRANE & CO. 


Direct Purchasers | 











‘© ECONOMY, INSPECTION and SELECTION’”’ 
Is Our Motto. 


LYLE & CHAPMAN. 


424 Beery Block, 





- OF - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
| 
| 


OATS, CORN AND MILLFEEDS 


ee IVERS AND SHIPPERS OF | 


Flour and Millfeed. rn | 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Eastern Points. 
Correspondence Solicited 


Address, No. 90 Broad St., NEW YORK CITY. 


H. N. SAYLOR GOOPERAGE 60. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





107 S. 16th St., 


STAVES, HEADING AND HOOPS. 








COOPERAGE. 








COOPERS’ SUPPLIES. THE BEST BARREL HEATER. 


| Wattmorre 
E 
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. MAF 'D py “6 
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THE WHITMORE AIR PURIFIER CO., Three Rivers, Mich.: ¥ST Surerior, Wis., Nov. 29, 1893. 
DEAR Sirs: We take great pleasure in advising you that we are more than pleased with the 
way your line of Air Belt Purifiers, which we have in our mill, are running and doing their work. 
They are simply little wonders, and we cannot find language sufficiently strong in which to express 
our approval of them. Weare satisfied that whoever might purchase them and use them properly 
would be equally well pleased. Will state further, that we would be pleased to answer any inquiries 
which may be addressed to us concerning them. We consider that for the amount of work they are 
capable of doing, the saving of power alone will be a great item in any mill, and will say again that 
we take pleasure in recommending them in the highest terms. 
Yours very truly, THE RUSSELL & MILLER MILLING CO., J. W. Hitvyer, Genl. Manager. 


THE WHITMORE AIR PURIFIER CO., Three Rivers, Mich.: 
GENTLEMEN: Replying to yours of recent date, in reference to the Combination Purifiers, 
the machines now in operation in our mills are doing very satisfactory work indeed. 
We can best express our appreciation of their work by giving you an order for two more, which 
we do, asking that you ship them as soon as possible. 
Yours very truly, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 15, 1893. 


THE ACME MILLING CO. 
THE WHITMORE AIR PURIFIER CO., Three Rivers, Mich.: DECATUR, TLL., Oct. 25, 1893. 
GENTLEMEN: Replying to your favor of the 24th, would state that we have been running 
your Combination Air and Sieve Purifiers for some three or four weeks, and so far they have given 
the best of satisfaction, and have fully come up to our expectations. We have been experimenting 
with several styles of Air Purifiers the last few months, and we are positive that your machines are 
far ahead of anything we have ever used. We wish you the success your new machines entitle you to. 
Yours truly, THE SHELLABARGER MILL & ELEVATOR CO., W. L. SHELLABARGER, Secy. 


WHITMORE AIR PURIFIER 6O., 


THREE RIVERS, MICH., U.S.A. 


We Pay Our Own Postage. 


HAYLE, CORNWALL, 
Toronto, Canada. 





H. & L. CHASE, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





ALL 


GRAIN BAGS, xinbs. 
SEED BAGS and 
SALT BAGS. 


Printing of Flour Bags a Specialty. New Designs sent when requested. 


Cotton and Paper 
FLOUR BAGS 
for Home Trade. 














EXPORT BAGS. 


Cotton and Jute, 
For Flour, Etc. 


WOOL BAGS. 
ORE BAGS. 











Bags for Government Contracts, for Grain, Flour, Etc. 


Cotton SEAMLESS BURLAPS and 


BAGS. 
JUTE BAGS. DUNDEES, 
all sizes. 


HAM BAGS. 


All kinds of Bags, and Special Sizes, made to order promptly. 


NONE CAN EXCEL US. 
TWINES: 


Soft Baling, Sail, 
Hemp and Wool 
Twines. 

















GUNNIES, 
Single and Double, 


Bag Strings, Etc. 











SEND YOUR ORDERS. Lowest market price guaranteed. 


H. & L. CHASE, 





8-20 North Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





—> OUR «— Tagnihyeedterrepertny” 
apaci rrels per 
“Latest improved mechinety 


throughout * 


TOOK the Medal 


AT THE 


WORLD’S 
Golumbian Exposition }) 


FOR ITS 


High GRADE. 


eeo¢ 


HASTINGS, DIME 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA. 











& CO. 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OUR SPECIALTY. 


BARNETT & RECORD. 


———=firehitests and Bullders——— 


=i. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 








~ GEO P. PLANT MILLING 60. 


Winter Wheat Millers. 


2,000 BARRELS DAILY. 
Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, Io. 


BAKERS’ FLOUR A SPECIALTY. 


Registered Cable Address, ‘‘ MILLPLANT.’’ 








WHEN You Come to talk about 


PHOENIX Mill. 60. «= | <—_SCALPERS and GRADERS, 
se THE STANDARD "i" 


STAMW ITZ & SCHOBER. 





AND WHEN YOU COME TO USE THEM, 


TANDARD Is the ONLY Machine 
THE that will give you satisfaction. 


:- — ‘Snows 


Ps [oe FOUR DRS 


FPO? ORR Leer 


Say EA ‘57, Wleneauth AvesSputt, 
MIEN NEAL OLIS;, 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD, ECONOMICAL, DURABLE 


This Mill Received a Gold Medal’at the World’ s Fair. Engine, GONAENSEF and Heater, 


ai WE CAN SUIT YOU EVERY TIME. 
pea Wie LILY, ROPE TRANSMISSION and HEAVY GEARING. 


PHOENIX, VICTORY. 
—_——_ TWIN CITY IRON WORKS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. ‘37 1ith Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 























‘RICHLAND MILLS, VALLEY MILLS, 


l h R ll O’Fallon, Ill. : Collinsville, Il. 
yu u 0 er 1 Ss. Established 1861. Established 1882. 
Capacity, 300 Barrels. 


Capacity, 400 Barrels. 


FRED. A. GOODING, Prop. lias. Tiedemann Milling Go. 


fiGH_GRADES OF WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 


lan 
Ww 


& H O | C EST WH EAT | SRANOS :____ mh. Awarded a GOLD MEDAL at 


RICHLAND LILY, SHILOH VALLEY, the World’s Columbian Fair 








BRANDS: WATER LILY, RICHLAND MILLS, on our popular brands “Rich- 
| ORIOLE, PHANTOM, land Lily” and “Richland 


GILL’S BEST, Fancy Patent, Mills.” 
SUPERIOR, Second Patent, DULUTH, MINNESOTA. | a a 2 


DULUTH DAISY, Prime Bakers’, le 4 dctead 
DIAMOND, Low Grade. from Domestic and Export Trade. Main Office, O’FALLON, ILLINOIS. 
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Humboldt Mill Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














MANUFACTUKERKS 


OF THE FINEST GRADES 
OF an WHEAT 








2 


bia i Prize at the Paris. World’ S Fair. 


“AO) 


BRANDS: 


SUPREME COSMOS 

SUPERLATIVE MINN. CHIEF 

BONANZA CLIMAX 
HUMBOLDT 


EXPORT BRANDS: 


COSMOS SUPREME CLIMAX 
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—Established 1857-———Incorporated 1886——— 


E.O.Stanard Milling Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS. ELEVATORS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST GRADES OF 


ALTON CIty MILLS, Alton, III. Alton, Il. 
Jerseyville, Ill Rockbridge, III. 


EAGLE STEAM MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. Sey 5 HE 
cama pais. ae. ‘eoon, _ Rol ler Process Flour. Dallas, Texas. 


Capacity, 600,000 Bushels. 





Daily Capacity, 3,600 Barrels. Office, Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Our ‘‘ Royal Patent’’ and ‘* Eagle Steam”’ brands of Flour are acknowledged STANDARDS 
Correspondence solicited. the world over. Cable address, “Stanard.” 


FUSZ & BACKER, 


MILLER 4 aa 


Regina Mills, | psy. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 





ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. I | The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


COLUMBUS, oO. jj) |i] 
Eastern Branch, 


ae) MM i 163 Washington St., New York. 


Our Brands..... 
**ULTIMATE”’ AND ‘‘ REGINA”’ 
have an international reputation. 


KEHLOR BROS. 


| SAINT LOUIS, Mo. 
FProprietors of KEHLOR and REX Miills. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Orders and correspondence solicited. 

















REX FLOUR IIILLS, KANSAS CITY. KEHLOR FLOUR /IILLS, EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Capacity, 2,500 Barrels. Capacity, 3,000 Barrels. 


THE KEHLOR MILLS FLOUR has a reputation of many years’ standing, KEHLOR’S STAR PATENT and BRILLIANT 
having been known for over 35 years. 


THE “REX MILLS” have just been completed, and are regarded as the FINEST MILLING PLANT IN AMERICA. It is con- 
structed especially for HARD WHEAT MILLING, and the brand of REX PATENT is already taking a stand with the 
BEST HARD WHEAT FLOUR OF THE COUNTRY. 













THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


The Ruby Lip 
The Rosy Cheek of Health. 
The Sparkling Eye 

















They will all be yours, if you will put our flour ‘‘in your midst.’’ (N. B. Better 
bake it first!) If you are a Dealer, you can ‘‘put money in your purse’’ by handling 





= = QOur Brands, = = 


our output. 
BIG ROUR, 
KING’S DAUGH’FTERS, 


Wigate SHELDON ROLLER MILLS. 


= HAre Wousebold Words. = SHELDON, IOWA. 


Se M2 Se Ve Se Ye Ye 













é -ORRESPOND WITH US FoR. 


TENNANT BROS.’ 








MONTANA 
a am a VU/ FI EAT, FLOUR 
o) Wee AND 





BARLEY. 
Our Ne LSson, Story & Co. 


e ‘ La. la 
Correspondence solic- Daily Capacity 300 Barrels ) (iSerchant (Millers mi 
of flour and you are PTENNANTBROS ited from buyers want- Mi): - F , 
Be PANCY @ ing a strictly HARD i anacity, 250,000 Bushels. Grain Dealers. 


WHEAT FLOUR. BOZEMAN, = MONTANA. 





obar 


Buy the above brand 





always sure of getting 
the BEST. 








("= FROM ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS *The Best Service, 
IT MEANS) The Greatest Luxury, 


TO Cre ICAGO —_ The Most Complete Comfort, 


mea The North-Western Line.” 


The ««North-Western Limited ”’ EMEP orn 


Is the train that has Pullman and Wagner : Se en sa ls, as Line to 
Private Compartment and New Style Sixteen y . 

Section Sleepers and Buffet Smoking Library Milwaukee, 
Coaches. Interior and exterior of these cars Duluth and the 
are shown in these pictures. 


‘The North-Western 


Line’’ is the Best 






























Superiors. 







‘“‘The North-Western 
ws /™ Line’’ is the Best 
‘4 ao Line to 


_— ae i 
» iil 








Sioux City, 






Omaha, 
Council Bluffs, 


) ‘at yg 
ee 








Kansas City. 








Tickets and Sleep- 
ing Car Accommoda- 





tions secured : 






IN ST. PAUL, 
159 E. Third Street, 







IN MINNEAPOLIs, 









The «*« North-Western Limited ”’ 


Leaves Minneapolis Daily at . . . 7:30 p.m. 
Leaves St. Paul Daily at .... 810p.m. 
Arrives Chicago Daily at . .. . 9:30a.m. 


13 Nicollet House 
Block. 


















T. W. TEASDALE, 
Genl. Pass. Agent, 
ST. PAUL. 





No Finer Train in America. Try It. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Absolutely 
Modern Plant. 





, 





Daily Capacity, 
4,000 Barrels. 
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Operated by 
Experienced 
Millers. 

















The William Listman Milling Co. 
SUPERIOR, WIS., 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Steamship Co. 


(LIMITED) 


From NEWPORT NEWS, where it owns the largest and most complete system of docks in 
America, to LIVERPOOL every ten days, and to LONDON every fortnight, this company 
dispatches the following new, first-class STEEL STEAMERS: 


RAPPAHANNOCK, 6,000 tons. APPOMATTOX, 5,500 tons. 
SHENANDOAH, 6,000 tons. g CHICKAHOMINY, 5,500 tons. 
KANAWHA, 6,000 tons. GREENBRIER, 5,500 tons. 


Millers shipping via this line secure the best and most perfect freight service on the At- 
lantic. For freight, etc., apply to 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd., Agents, ) . 
C. W. ROWLEY, Manager, . BALTIMORE, PD. 


Or, L. FRINK, Agent Kanawha Dispatch, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Direct from the 
oreat fields of the 


Northwest, 


| 
| 
| 


Supplied to rit 
in any part of 


the world, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





a . J 
a ae , fs 


“Angelina” 


Is our most famous brand. 


ee 





Is a strong and sharp flour. 
Is ground from hard spring wheat. 


%¢ 


We grind only Minnesota and Dakota wheat, which 





we buy through our own elevators. 
b 


We get the pick of the crop, and those who desire 


flour made on honor, from such sterling material, should 
write us. 


New Ulm Roller Mill Co., 


Samples and prices on request. 


FLANAGAN & CO. 


PROPRIETORS 


Woods-Maude 
Milling Co.., 





St. Louis Pearl 
Hominy Mills, 


ST. LOUIS, [10., U. S. A., 





MANUFACTURE 


White Corn Goods 3% sarees 


GERMLESS MEAL FOR BREWERS’ USE 
A Specialty. 


Send for samples and give us a trial order. 








THE 


Monasch Lithograpbing Co. 








Write or wire 


for samples and prices. 


Offices in... 





Minneapolis and Duluth.. 





16 Fourth Street North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Leading We Make Everything 
——; Commercial in Stationery — 
we Lithographers needed -—_— 








of the Northwest. by the Miller. 

















First-class work. Estimates furnished. 


Low prices. Give us a trial. 


Send for samples. 
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THE HOLIDAY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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PBLILTARD 
Trade Mark Registered tered No. 17337 
_— TANCY BARERS = 

> NEW ULM, MINN 7 * 
u. Ss. A. 
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The ahaa Award &2th ome: 


Given by the WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


WAS BESTOWED ON THE 


Sessinghaus Milling Company, 


ST. LOUIS,*MO., U.S. A. 














The WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
tc 
ULTURE 
CHIEF 


EXPOSITION 
PREMIUM AWARDED 
MISSOURI. 
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COLUMBIAN 


Issued by Authority of the 


WORLD'S 
PatentWinter Wear Frour 
EXHIBITED BY 


SESSINGHAUS MILLING 
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ST.LOUIS, 





PATENT APPLIED FOR By 


For their Superior Grades of Flour, S. S. S. S. and GOLDEN. 


The Points of Excellence on which this decision was 
' ’ made were 
N. B. We received the first pre~ Orders for our Premium Grades 


Fairforseven years past. Purity, Strength, Color, Granulation and Pro- — °f Flour promptiy rived. 
cess of Milling. 
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The Milling Triumph o 


DAISY RO@ 





LAKE SuPERIOR MILLs, SuPERIOR, Wis., U.S. A.—G6,o000 Barrets Dairy Capacity 
L. R. Hurp, MANAGER 
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The Milling Triumph of} the Century—Lake 


DAISY ROLLER [ILL CO., Proprietors 


or, Wis., U. S. A.—6,600 BarreEts Daity CAPACcIty Datsy ROLLER 
» R. Hurd, MANAGER 














<e Superior Mills 


Ro_ier Mitts, MILwauKEk, Wis., U. \.—1,800 BARRELS DaiLy CAPACITY 
H. E. BROOKS, ANAGER 
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Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. We arg Sirotl in | 
| 


TER WHEAT 


' () | | , Ten years ago Hungarian wheats were first introduced into Kansas. 


ected wheat The acorn then planted is now a giant oak, and Kansas soil and climate 
| prove to be its natural habitat. We raised 70,000,000 bushels in 1892, 
BRANDS: | and expect 100,000,000 bushels in 1894. The glutinous patents made 
P. H. Postel’s “ Elegant.’’ P. H. Postel’s “ Extra.” i i 
it Hantate' “Santas > i mee ; |from these hard wheats are concededly the best in yield and color. Our 
“MAscouTAH STA,” and others. mill is especially constructed to handle them efficiently, and we take 
Mascoutah Star Mills, ) 1 | professional pride in our work, in which we are admitted by all to lead. 
Edna Mills, y Capacity, inois. | Correspondence solicited. Your 
Southern Mills (Corn), 4 1,100 Barrels. ascoutah, Illinois. | P d ours truly, : 
| CAIN MILL CO., 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Makers of win 


\ 
from choice 2? 


Grinders of Corn Meal. 


= (Tleveland AMSG CO. amie 
west, wwows WV INTER WHEAT FLOUR. 


Domestic Brands- 
WASHINGTON PATENT (high grade family flour, quality unequaled), THE IDEAL, 
REGENT, LILY WHITE, CLEVELAND, HOWARD. 





Export Brands— 


THE IDEAL, Goop COMPANY. 


WM. F. PUTNAM, General Manager. x CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








‘*See where it flies, the sounding plain along.” 


ELSEWHERE in this Holiday Northwestern Miller is an article on “Picturesque Mills,” but this page tells of the Pictur- 
esque Railroad of the Northwest, known as the 


“Burlington Route.” 


With 300 miles of magnificent scenery along the east bank of the Mississippi 
river, the smoothest track, the fastest time, Pullman standard and compartment 
sleepers, free reclining chair cars, and peerless dining cars, it has become the 


Main Traveled Road 


from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago and St. Louis. 


What a miller says : 


“Another thing which gratified me on returning home 
was the magnificent train service on the Burlington road. 
I found on the eastern roads a class of cars which the 
northwest had discarded years ago, and I found some new 
compartment cars on the Burlington Route which surpass 
in elegance anything I have seen in the world. 

“Certainly, the people in the northwest have nothing 
to complain of as to the passenger service this railroad is 
giving between here and Chicago.”—Hon. Chas. A. Pills- 
bury, interview in Minneapolis Evening Tribune, Jan. 31, 
1893. 





ROCKY HEIGHTS, NEAR FOUNTAIN CITY, WIS, 


W. J. C. KENYON, General Passenger Agent, 


JNO. R. HASTINGS, General Superintendent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Patapsco 
Flouring 
canoe CMLL, 
cS 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 


Proprietor 


Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 














Yames Manis Mrs. MADISON. 


Patapsco 
Superlative Patent 


The Premicr Flour 
of Emerica 


e 


ft is the bigbest Type of American 
Flour, (eading all brands in this 
country and all American brands 
in Europe 


ft ercels in Pure Gluten and Pbos= 
phates, andis always Uniform in 
Quality, Color and Strength 








re) e 
ANteEL weBs™ 


_ $890 


Good Bread can only be produced from Good Flour 











sneraition 


13 MILLS, 


ELEVATOR ) 4 { 500000 
CAPACITY \ //) BUSHELS. 
A (FF P\ y a a 


Patents 
GOLD HEART, 
DACOTAH, 
PURITY. 
Bakers 
NORDAK, 
GOLD BELT. 
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Grand Forks, N.D. 


Haft Thompson, President. 
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‘« Brief abstract and record of tedious days; rest thy unrest.” 
—Richard III. 


y JEN the financial chaos, through which 
we are yet passing, first came upon 
us, it was styled, by press and pub- 
lic alike, 


A Rich Men’s Panic. 





Subsequently, however, all classes were enveloped 
in its ‘remorseless maw,” so that it became, in point 
of fact, 


Everybody’s Panic. 


Richman, poorman, beggarman, thief, all shared in 
its discomforts, and few, indeed, were those who 
eluded its blasting breath. Not alone do we stand 
unscathed by its terrifying onslaughts; nor do we 
attempt to attribute our escape to any disproportion 
of good judgment or management. It is the merit of 
our Flours that enables us to point, with no small 
degree of pride, to 


The Record We Have Made 


from July 8th to date, a time covering the movement 
of the present crop of wheat, as well as the ravages 
of the panic. Taking 143 hours as a full-time week, 
our “run” for the period mentioned is as follows: 


Week ending— 


Midsway & 


Between Chicago and Toledo, at the intersection of the Lake Shore 
and Big Four railroads, is the beautiful city of GOSHEN, INDI- 


ANA, the exact center of the famous Lake Shore Winter Wheat 





Belt. Located here, and using no other wheat than this, which, in 


the WORLD’S FAIR judgment, is the best, is 








Having the best of wheat, both steam and water power, and a 





modern mill, with Billy Clark as head miller, this company can and 


does guarantee you the best value for your money. 


CEPHAS Hawks, President. 
FRANK W. Hawks, Vice President. 
FRANK E. C. Hawks, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Gero. D. HAwks, Superintendent. 
Lois I. HAwks, Assistant Secretary. 
Harvey A. Hawks, Traveling Salesman. 


buyers of FLOUR find it to their inter- 
CA S H est to trade with me, first, because I have 
—— had 22 years’ experience in the milling 

business, and know what they want. 




















lige? RA ee ee ne ee 148 hours. } 2nd » 
ER oor . 141% — The Finest of Winter whee. 
29...-2- ee eee ee eeee ee 143 hours. is bought directly from the i , jrac 
pO See eee er re 143 hours. p setae 7 Wire me for prices 
> 2Vy rs - ; " 
+ ee oe ae = aad Samples furnished on request 
CRE ee re nee 137. hours. I carefully blend my Wheat, are promnp or 
Sept ES eee reer 143 hours. thus insuring a uniform Orders prom} tly executed 
Gs. ... 142% hours. quality , 
16, é 143 hours. — —— 4th — oe aoe 
BRK GG AS tae s 6 aw Oe be 2 | Ss. © 
Sea aed a Seam I have a FIRST CLASS MILL, ( W M [) | 
October Paeh Peleg eisiksieeee ers I 37 hours. with all the latest improve- e e t an 1e 
Ws 2 io Ghee as Cawee ni 138% hours. ments 
39 
SE hers eneeevnsteney® 7 — sth FRANKLIN 
ee a Lilisteees 13 hours. | are apne NS INDIANA 
Dc cgnaauuiccsssiawse RA eee 
Bi cies srs cease aces 143 hours. 
Bates sadeccseens Tae eu 
Bight sets ares eas 143 hours. 
Total, 21 weeks....2,981 hours. 


2,981 hours actual running time out of a possible 
3,003 hours. 


ey 


JouGIRBropitens Winter Wheat Flour 
~ Monticello Indiana, U.S.A. 
oUGHRY B ropilens 


Monticello Indiana,U.S.A. _ 


solicited from 
direct buyers 


~ 





We have got the wheat, 
We have got the mill, 
We have got the location. 


“ Look at the map.” 





BLISH MILLING CO., Seymour, Ind., U.S. A. 
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BLANTON MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
With increased facilities, increased capacity, we are better 
prepared than ever before to serve our 
customers. 
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J. C. DANIELS & CO. 


Middletown, Ind. 


T IS CONCEDED IN ALL MARKETS, WHERE KNOWN, THAT 


GILT EDGE FLOUR 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
TRY IT! 


We invite correspondence from direct buyers. 


SWinie WHGAT FOURS Sos; TACK STRENGTH? 


Cause: IMPROPER MILLING. 
RED WINTER WHEAT, properly handled, produces Flour of unsurpassed 
STRENGTH and FLAVOR, as well as the required COLOR. 


( MOORE’S BEST, ) Samples of which are offered to DOMES- 
PROOFS tthe PATENT, TIC and FOREIGN Buyers by 


ENROD—Straight, { 
R. P. MOORE, 


ine ROSE—Extra Fancy, 
Princeton, indiana, U. S.A. 
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BAKERS “i... Good Bread 


Who use the BEST WINTER WHEAT FLOURS. 


Such are made by 


GEO. T. EVANS 


DAILY OUTPUT, 600 BBLS. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
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Tk 
= CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


so” Capacity 500 BarRELs ZAM LONSSSSSSS SSS 








W,.. TROW COMPANY, 
MADISON, IND., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ESTABLISHED IN 1858. 


_.. Winter Wheat 
S Flour. 


CITY MILLS. ea? 
C. TRESSELT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHOICEST 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR. 


BRANDS: 
0000 Patent, Silver Dollar Patent, Queen Patent, Hungarian Process. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Phoenix Flour Mill, 


Successor to Heilman Roller Flouring Mills. 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 





Correspondence Solicited. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHOICE ROLLER FLOUR. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 

















ESTABLISHED 1827. 


JNO. A. THOMPSON & CO. 


EDINBURGH, IND., U.S.A. 


Equal Quantities Patent and Low Grade 


oye LEAVE OUR—aAr— 


Straight Winter Wheat Flour 


VERY STRONG AND WHITE. 
Unadulterated MIXED FEED in 1oo-lb. Sacks. 


E. R. DRAVER, 


| H. C. DRAVER, \p -roprs. SoA 


A. D. DRAVER, f 


ALLIANCE MILLING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Spring Wheat Flour and Grain, 


ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA. 


ROWLAND & CO. 
FLOUR 


Commission Merchants, 


47 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Washington: 
101 INDIANA AVE. 








Philadelphia ; 
HOTEL LAFAYETTE. 


J. M. WHARTON, 


Millers’ Agent, 
102 South St., Baltimore, Md. 





| HILLS & UPHAM, 

|; MILLERS’ AGENTS, and 

| Shippers and Elevator Agents 

FOR SALE OF 
FLOUR AND MILLSTUFFS, 
Corn, Oats and Wheat. 


GEO. A. HILLS. 607 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHAS. C. UPHAM. BOSTON. 


LEWIS O’BRION, 
‘Millers’ Fgent, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
and PORTLAND, MAINE. 


A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION. 1, |. PIESER & CO. 
FLOUR BUYERS, 


21 and 23 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


We solicit correspondence and furnish cash bids 
| on samples of all grades of flour. 


























W. J. REINICKER, | 
Millers’ Agent, 


BALTIMORE and. 
WASHINGTON. | 


GOWING & ROBERTS, 


Commission Merchants, 


416 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 


OFFice, NEW YORK. 





18 South Street, H. W. Cow1na, F. E. RoBErRTs, 
BALTIMORE | Late with David Dows & Co Late of C. R. Hickox &-Co, 
H. J. MEYER. AUG. J. BULTE. 


MEYER & BULTE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Celebrated Brands of Flour, 


WHITE SWAN, 
AS PRIDE OF THE STATE, 
Etc. 


WHITE SWAN MILLS, Clinton, Mo. 


THE SAM. W. WEIDLER CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN #@ FEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
OUR SPECIALTY: CORRESPONDENCE 
Choice Swveet Rye, 5 SOLICITED 


Office, Laclede Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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with Direct Eastern 
FOR MILLERS AND DISTILLERS. Trade. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 








ETO MANUFACTURERS OF Oe 


THE HOLT DUSTLESS PURIFIER, 

THE MORSE CYCLONE DUST COLLECTOR, 
THE MORSE ROUND REEL ano 

THE IMPERIAL SCALPER AND GRADER. 


sheep 
—e 
f 


These are the BEST Special Flour Mill Machines in the World. To be up with the 
times you must use them. 


For Prices and Discounts, write to 


THE KNICKERBOCKER CoO., 


Jackson, Mich. 


BENJ. F. HORN 


SUPPLIES PROMPTLY 


COOPERAGE STOCK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





ot. LOUIS - - 


Barre 
* Heater. 


Burns Wood or Coal. 














AND THE CELEBRATED 




















— >? = >< — ee —__ 





WILL FIRE 
e 
SOO BARRELS St. Louis Barrel Heater, 
DAILY. 
21G Pine Street, East St. Louis, 
wis Price $11.50. ST. LOUIS, MO. ILLINOIS. 
ROGER P. ANNAN. HENRY BURG. DANIEL E. SMITH. | 


ANNAN, BURG & SMITH. 


Commission Merchants, 
A.B.S. 325 CHESTNUT STREET, WH [TE SEAL, 


¢ St. Louis, Mo. . | THE QUEEN OF HARD WHEAT PATENTS. 





Handlers of FLOUR. GRAIN and MILLFEED. 














NORTON & Co., PAUL T. NORTON, 
Special Attention Given to the Buying of MILLING WHEAT. CHICAGO. . NEW YORK 
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The Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 














SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Original Ewart Link- Belting, made in 31 regular sizes. 
Special Chains, Sprocket Wheels, HICAGO. 


Ear-Corn, Cereal and Coal Conveyors, 

Barrel and Sack Elevators and Conveyors, 

Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Pulleys and Gearing, Rope Sheaves, Band 
and Fly Wheels, 

Manila Rope Power Trans- 
missions, 

The Caldwell Standard 
Water Tube Safety Boiler. 


The Ewart Clutch, usrantccs. 


Arms are connected and strengthened by flanged rim. 

No exposed levers—all parts protected. 

No springs used. 

May be split if desired. 

Takes up less room on shaft than any other clutch. 

Can not partially engage itself by centrifugal force when thrown out. 
Adjustment simple and quickly accomplished. 

Especially designed for heavy duty at high speed. 


ae. 
Link-Belt Supply Co. ("win 


Correspondence solicited. Robinson's Cipher used. 


( FTAA (0, SECM Smith, Hammond & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
W E have the best of facilities for handling mill- and Buyers and Shippers of 


feed and grain, having alarge jobbing trade, 


and are the only house in Baltimore who handle GRAIN, MILL-FEED and HAY. 

feed through elevator and hopper scales. We are 

constantly in the market for mill-feed, which we will purchase by sample or sell on consignment. | 
Liberal advances made on consignments. | 


NICOLA KOECHLIN & CO., Recehels and Lapa 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND, \ BALTIPIORE, l1D., and 
/ NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Tom 


LT 

















Solicit direct business with winter and spring wheat millers. Office, 49 and 51 Chamber of Commerce, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Che Ault & Wiborg Co. “Aiton Roller Cain & Hanthorn Mill Co. 


Manufacturers of all grades Millin Co Manufacturers of Kansas Hard and 
and colors of z . E z +9 Soft Wheat Flours. 
Printing s | nN ks, Varnishes, te. | | Alton, Illinois Foreign and domestic correspondence 
’ ’ 1 











sulicited. 
or prices and samples. ATCHISON, KAN. 
Factory and Principal Office, Branch —_{ 82 Sherman St., Chicago. .< MARSHALL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. Offices | 68 Beekman St., New York. | 
| A. F. ROBERTS & Co. 
This journal is printed with our Mnks. | COMMISSION 


SPECIMEN BOOKS ON APPLICATION, 





President, G. J. JACKSON. Treasurer, J. D. WITTER. Secretary, J. L. BARKER. FLOUR AN D FEED, | FLOUR} Merchants. 
THE JACKSON MILLING CO. ie | a 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEST GRADES OF 
We make the only good 


Patent, Straight and Bakers’ Flour, Flour Brands Figip Export Envelope. 


Using the Choicest Minnesota and Dakota Hard Spring Wheat. 














i &S i 4 Address, for samples and prices, 
ALSO MAKERS OF BOHEMIAN RYE FLOUR. SE Se eer NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 
Mills at CENTRALIA, STEVENS POINT, AMHERST and WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. Minneapolis. rere re 
adie oS Satisfactory prices quoted. Have always on hand a full line of Grain and 





Capacity, SOO Bbis. per Das. Write us. Feed Envelopes. 
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THE WILSON 1] “Tt Collects * * 


. ALL of the 


TopULAR @ *% *  pusT” If 
































W. LATIMER SMALL, P. A. & S. SMALL, Limitep, 


SAMUEL SMALL, MERCHANTS. 
PHILLIP A. SMALL. York, Pa., Oct. 23, 1893. 
° HARMON MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich.: 


GENTLEMEN: We have placed your Wilson Tubular Dust Col- 
lector in connection with a Warehouse Separator, and it does excel- 
lent work. Yours truly, P. A. & S. SMALL. 








PAXTON & STEELTON FLOURING MILLS CO. 
1500 BARRELS Capacity. 
JouN Horrer, Manager. HARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 9, 1893. 


Mr. WADE WILSON, New Brighton, Pa. : 

DEAR SIR: I suppose you would like to know how the Wilson 
Dust Collector is working. Well, I must say it is ahead of any dust 
collector I have ever used. There is no back pressure; collects all 
the dust, and is in every way a success. I had to reduce speed of 
fan on purifiers about one-third. Any miller wanting a good Dust 
Collector can get it in using the Wilson. Call and see us when this 
way. Yours truly, JAMES NEWBY. 


URBAN & CO., 
Proprietors ofr THe URBAN ROLLER MILLS. 
BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1893. 


To the HARMON MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich.: 

GENTLEMEN: Allow me to express the great satisfaction your 
Dust Collector has given me. It is the only dust collector I have 
yet found that absolutely collects all the dust, no back pressure, 
clean and easily handled. I take pleasure in calling the attention of 
my milling friends to a long-felt want supplied. 

Yours truly, B. F. ORTMAN. 


ST. JOSEPH MILLING CO., 
Proprietors of tHe ST. JOSEPH FLOURING MILLS. 
MISHAWAKA, IND., Nov. 9, 1893. 


HARMON MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich.: 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find our check in full for our 
Dust Collector. We decided to take advantage of the discount 
after a week’s run, believing that the Collector is all right. It has 
only to be started to be appreciated. We are convinced that when 
your Collector becomes known it will have more friends than all the 
other Collectors combined. Wishing you much success and thank- 
ing you for furnishing us a machine with which we can keep our mill 
clean, we are, Yours truly, 

ST. JOSEPH MILLING CO. 
By Wo. N. SCHINDLER, Prest. 


Orrice ofr HARDESTY BROS., 
MERCHANT MILLERS. CoLumbus, O., Oct. 2, 1893. 


HARMON MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich.: 

DEAR Sirs: We have your favor of the 26th, asking how we 
liked your Wilson Tubular Dust Collectors. In reply to the same 
would say, that we have been using them for the last three months 
on all of our wheat cleaners, and so far they have given the very 
best of satisfaction. Cannot see anything to prevent them from 
continuing to do so, as there is absolutely nothing to get out of order 


or nothing to wear out. Wishing you success, we remain, 
Yours truly, HARDESTY BROS. 





S a) 
e * 


WADE WILSON, . . . . NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


N. CORNELIUS, . . . . . St. Louts, MO. JACKSON. MICHIGAN 


J. R. YOUNG, . . . . . . KANSAS City, MO. 





“THE MILWAUKEE” 


The only Electric Lighted Trains 

The latest private Compartment Cars 

The latest Library Buffet Smoking Cars 
: The celebrated Electric Berth Lamp 


The Covernment Fast Mail Line 


The best and most Frequent Service 


Safety, Speed, Comfort, Elegance 
Secure sleeping berths early 

J. T. CONLEY, ASST. GEN. Pass. AGT. 
Sr Paut MINA, 
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H-P-PiPER Treas 


VanciNN fon 1 O°) 
ey) WINTER WHEAT 


ILLERS. 


1500 Barrels. 


A-N- ROOTS.Prest 


7 Tr E-D‘Moore Vice Pres 


_ | Northwestern 
> Blevator & Mill 
| Oo. 
Millers and 


Exporters. 


EE” 





OF TOLEDO, OHIO, 





MILLS AT 


Mt. Vernon, 
Toledo, 
Loudonville. 
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ARMS & KIDDER, 


PROPRIETORS 


INTER-STATE 2 
ROLLER MILLS. |> 


CHOICE GRADES HARD AND SOFT 


KANSAS FLOUR 


Kansas City, Mo. 





DA 


‘Ge \ aay 











Export and domestic buyers are invited to 
write us for samples and prices. 





Minkota Milling GO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS 


No.1 Hard 


wre. FLOUR 


Capacity, 600 Barrels per Day. 


_ Charles H. Dorsey, 


| 


MILLERS’ AGENT, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


T he Pierson Milling Go. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


“sos"” FOURS 


KANSAS 
For Export and Domestic Trade. 





JOHN J. MAUNTEL & CO. 
(LATE MAUNTEL, BORGESS & Co.) 
Flour and Grain Merchants, 
410 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
ST. LOUIS;. MO: 





Mill Feed and Wheat Screenings a Specialty. 
JAMES MARSHALL, 
Grain Commission, 


10 CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 





‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Special attention given to Filling 
Millers’ Orders for Spring Wheat. 





J. J. HARTLEY & CO. 
_Gommission Merchants, — 
Flour, Feed, Hay, Etc. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Agents for “FarcGo’s Best’? Fancy Patent Flour, 
Fargo, N. D. 





City Roller Mills, 


B. F. CROSSETT, AGENT, 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


HARD WHEAT 
Mid Continent 
Mills THOMAS PAGE, Propr., 
9 


Senior partner of the late firm 
of Pace, Norton & Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Harp Kansas WHEAT FLOUR a specialty. 
Capacity, 500 barrels. Correspondence solicited. 








MANUFACTURER OF THE FAMOUS 


‘‘Buckwheat Ben.’’ 


ABSOLUTELY PORE. 
SUPERIOR GRANULATION. 


| STRONGEST BUCKWHEAT FLAVOR. 


Hambleton Milling Go. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
Grind Best of Wheat, | Branps— 
Make Best of Flour, | juuny Perects 
Winter Wheat Flour. | Correspond with us. 














E. C. PAULL, 
Flour, Grain and Feed, 


604 CHAMBER COMMERCE, 








Davenport Mills Gompany, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
We grind HARD SPRING WHEAT 


exclusively, and have our own line of 
ELEVATORS in Minnesota and Dakota. 
Correspondence Solicited from Foreign 
and Domestic Buyers. 
: ” Daily Capacity 
Cable Address: ‘‘Davenjam. 2,000 Barrels. 





Egypt Milling Co. 
HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
From Choice Selected Winter Wheat. 


ASHLEY, ILL. 


Capacity, 300 barrels per day. 
Correspondence solicited. 


| @©*~ eerasuisnen seco. | © - » Boston, nass. 

| TRY OUR T. H. WATSON, 

|PURE RYE, also WINTER WHEAT | commission a Si 
‘ Merchant °2° Agent, 
‘+e FLO U rR. 8) 110 Poydras St., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


TheKn 





app.Stout& Co.Company 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 


FLOUR, GRAIN, BRAN, MEAL and PROVIS- 
IONS, Specialties. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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De Smet Roller Mills, 
DE SMET, SO. DAKOTA. 


E. A. Morrison, - Proprietor. 





We are after trade, domestic and foreign. 
Correspondence from cash buyers solicited. 
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} GLEN ADDIE. = 
| SWITZER’S BEST. 

























BERNHARD STERN & SON, 


ose, lipiter Milli. 





ve Ky 
bf aR MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
ATENT U. 3A, 
Fane Ses — ‘ry ? 
us ~/NNBSS® 2 PINNACLE, SNOWDRIF'. JUMBO, 
"ervey wee STERN'S BEST, HERCULES, ROVER (Red dog). 


NORTHERN LIGHT, 


Daily Capacity, 1,400 Barrels. 





tee | 


Using HARD WHEAT from Our Own Elevators in North and South Dakota | 
Exclusively. 





NOT the Largest, But the Best Equipped. 











THE MILL OF 
M. D. HARTER, President. . FOSTORIA, OHIO, U. =, A. capacity 
A. Messet, Superintendent. — 1,800 Barrels. 
é 


Just a Word to We have an elevator in connection with our mill, with a 
capacity for 600,000 bushels of wheat. This mammoth 
Flour Buyers— elevator we fill directly after harvest with the choicest win- 
ter wheat grown in Indiana and Ohio. With this large 
stock te-draw from, we make flour of absolute uniformity of grade from one 
year’s end to another. We ask only a trial, as to the merits of our flour. 
Samples sent gladly on application. 












THE ISAAC HARTER COMPANY, Fostoria, Ohio. 
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EISER BROS. & CO., Mt. 

Olive, IJl., and their head 
miller, Mr. Paul Theiss, made a 
tour of inspection amongst many 
new mills, built by different mill 
furnishers; then visited Akron, 
O., Hillsdale, Mich., Indianapo- 














lis and Terre Haute, Ind., where 
they saw over 250 Little Wonders working on spring and winter, wheat, and 
were convinced that our system of scalping, grading and dressing was su- 
perior to any other, saving room and power, and ordered 24 Little Wonders 
for their new model mill, from 





Dobson, Crawford & Co., 


59 and 61 Center St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





3 The Paper * 


ON WHICH 
THIS EDITION IS PRINTED IS THE 
CELEBRATED 


CAMBRIDGE MILLS Double Enameled Book 


AND IS FURNISHED BY 


The Graham Paper Co. 


U.S. A. 





of St. Louis, Mo., 





Rivals the finest. 


The general verdict among the best trade, 
east_and_south : 


“Your patent is the strongest and best patent flour 
coming from Minnesota or the Dakotas.” 


Ask for samples and prices. 


Barclay Manufacturing Co. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 





DRESEL, 
RAUSCHENBERG 
& CO. 








South Gay Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 





AGENTS 


Neptune Line. 


Weekly Service 


BALTIMORE TO ROTTERDAM, 








taking cargo for Amsterdam, etc. 


# 


Steamers load at the covered piers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 





thus ensuring flour kept dry. 





and OSANIS. MINN 


‘* OSAKIS.”’ 


Cable Address, 





( FRANKFORT, 


MILES & SON, {wuss 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR, from Kentucky Wheat. 


Unsurpassed for strength, color and flavor. 
MIXED FEED in 100- — sacks. 


Capacity, 500 barrels. 


Riverside Code and Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher used. 


WADE & BRANDLY, 


BROKERS AND TRADERS 


Spring # Winter Wheat Flours, Corn Oat Meals. 


105 AND 107 HUDSON ST., 
NEW YORK Clty. 


R. T. DAVIS MILL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S. A. 





HORACE 8. WADE. A. R. BRANDLY. 


Philadelphia Office, 250 No. Broad St. 











Located in the center of the Missouri and Kansas Hard and Soft Wheat 
— This is the fin'st and most modern mill west of the Mississippi 
river 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 
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REID & GLASGOW. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS, 


Liverpool, 
England. 





Correspondence invited from RESPONSIBLE 


C. I. F. business only. 


MILLERS making HIGH CLASS FLOURS. 
No consignments. 





Mathieu Luchsinger, * 


Flour Importer and 
llillers’ Agent. 





Correspondence solicited with Kansas mill- 
ers making hard winter wheat flour, and who 
Amsterdam, Holland. i =, (1 A. gga represented in Amsterdam 


Antwerp, Belgium.  § 
| 











Do aC. I. F. and consignment business. Make offers and advances on samples. 


A. F. OSIECK, FLOUR and GRAIN 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


Established 1854. References: Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Millis Co., 





Minneapolis, Minn.; Lipp- 


mann, Rosenthal & Co., Bankers, and Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam. 





COCHRANE & BLACK, 


FLOUR MERCHANTS, 


19 Waterloo Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 


'W. KINGSFORD & SON, | Walkers, Winser & Hamm 


Flour Importers, 


30 Corn Exchange Chambers, London, E. C. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS.—Direct intermediary be- 
tween the American miller and English baker. 
Consignments and ©. |. F. business. Special out- 

let for good Hard Wheat Bakers’ and Straights. 


Sei wd Factors, 


” STANDS :—60 - Corn Exchange; 68 New Corn 
Exchange. OFFICES:—No. 1 Po et Mt Court. 


LONDON, ENG. 





Shaw, Pollock & Co. 


(LIMITED). 


‘FLOUR IMPORTERS, 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 4 


Arthur James & 60. 


TMPORTERS OF 


American 


J. A. DUNLOP. JOHN CAMPBELL. 


J: A. DUNLOP & CO. 
Flour Importers, 


25 WELLINGTON Sr. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


LEYBOURNE WATSON & CO. 


Cable address, * 
‘“*LEYBOURNE,” LEITH. 


 witers Agents, Corn and Flour Factors, 
Cotes: Bf cheggss omeen ee ‘Ge ain, ‘‘Acme,”’ 





Telegraphic address, ‘‘Genuine,”’ Glasgow. 


John Glass & Co. 


FLOUR MERCHANTS, 
Corn Fees goat }GLASGOW. 


Flour, 


15 Queen St., 
Bristol, Eng. 


ARTHUR V. JAMES. 
Isaac McILRoy. 





{ 


|FLOUR MERCHANTS | taworter, of Winter 


| ; 
licited. Cable address, Osborne, Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MITCHELL, 


Flours, 
LONDONDERRY. 


Mitchell, Londonderry.” 


James Osborne & Co. 


GLASGOw'. 


C. I. F. business preferred. Correspondence so- |, , 
| Cablegrams, ** 





BYRNE, MAHONY & Co., GEBR. ARNOLD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS, Flour#GPrain [mporters 


DUBLIN, | MILLERS’ AGENTS, 
| Correspondence and HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
AND AT CORK. | 


samples invited, 
| with a view to C. I. F. business. 





The total vearly capacity T. A. DOWIE. PETER KNOX. 


of flour mills erected on 


Henry Simons Roller — 


is equal to about THREE he ge - “4 
the annual wheat crop of the U. 
HENRY SIMON, C. E., 20 Mount Street, 
MANCHESTER, Eng. 


JAMES BISHOP. 


PETER DOWIE & Co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS, 


Glasgow and Leith. 





Geo. M. Thomson & Co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS, 


Corn Exchange Buildings, 
GLASGOW. 


We do an entively C.1. F. business. 


TELFER & HUEY, 
Importers of Flour 


79 CANDLERIGGS, 


Established 1853. GLASGOW. 


Now Out! 
‘Hints on Exporting.”’ 


Spratts Patent Limited. 
Bermondsey, S. E., London. 


Buyers of Low GRaADEs for forward delivery. Also A ‘cane i 1 1 
in connection with ; valuable guide to exporting millers, and an 
invaluable one to those who have never exported 
but would like to do so. Sent free on receipt of 


‘ ‘ er 
Spratt s Patent America Limited, | postal from any reputable milling firm. Address 
239 to 245 East 56th Street, NEW YORK. | The Northwestern Miller. 





<—) MILL COGS — 


On Shortest Possible Notice. 


I make Cogs with blank heads to be spaced 
and dressed after being driven; but make a 
SPECIALTY OF “READY DRESSED” CoGs, which 
are ready to run the moment driven and 
keyed. REMEMBER, I make ALL KINDS of Mill | 
Cogs, and have special facilities which will be 
of great*service to you. WRITE AT ONCE for | 
circular and instruction sheet, FREE. 


N. P. BOWSHER, | 
South Bend, Ind. | | 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS and A HAPPY NEW YEAR | 
to All, from the | 
Kansas Mill Owners’ & Mfrs. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Shultz Belting Co. 


ST. LOUIS, [10. 


Another year’s business is completed, and we | 
are pleased to state to our friends that, notwith- | MANUFACTURERS OF 
standing the immense fire waste the past year, | 
we have continued to carry our members at our | 
usual low rates and saved them 50 per cent. of the ’ i j 
cost of their insurance. ‘*We are the people.” | — 8 Sable Rawhide Belting 
| /and Lace Leather. 
| 


Write for statements and information. 
ROBERT ATKINSON, Secy., OTTAWA, KANSAS. | 





The Sterling Sheet. 
5 


Che Worthwestern Abiller, 


Minneapolis, 


$ 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





$3 per annum to United States and Canada. 


4Ft per annum to England and the Continent. 


—» 


moran OY 











Minn., U1. %. HA. 











— 
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Excelsior Anchor Bolting Cloth. 


The Strongest and Most Durable Cloth Made. 








exer S/O 





Manufactured only by 


HOMBERGER BROS., Wetzikon, Switzerland. 











Imported only by 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND. 





We carry a large and complete stock at Minneapolis, Minn., and Silver Creek, N. Y., and can fill all orders promptly. 
Late improved machines and most skillful help insure cloths being made up first-class, and a good fit every time. 


Address all ordefs to 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Silver Creek, New York. 
A. F. SHULER, Manager. 
Wheat Heaters | theta 
66 * COLUMBIA”’ Wheat Heaters REPLACED all other heaters 


used i in the WASHBURN-CROSBY MILLS. 





RIVERSIDE MILLING CO. ——__ 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Mill Dakota Wheat Exclusively. 
Operate Our Own Dine of Elevators. 
Dealers in All hinds of Grain. 


Foreign and Domestic Buyers Solicited. 


Write for price list and description. 


Columbia Construction & Machine Co. 


P. O. Box 96. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Daily Capacity, 500 Bbls. 





A LIST OF 


3 ‘Representative Himerican Mills 3 





LOCATION NAME CAPACITY LOCATION NAME CAPACITY 
CALIFORNIA. Chicago Eckhart & Swan 1,000 
Colusa Colusa Milling Co. 125 Delavan A. Stubbs & Son 175 
Hanford Kings Co. Mill 100 Enfield H. Wood 60 
South Vallejo Starr & Co. 2,200 Fairview P. Berger 50 
COLORADO. Galesburg Acme Milling Co. 150 
: ee . Germantown Hanover Star Milling Co. 500 
Evans S. W. Morrison 60 e ; ‘ ‘ 
; oe ; 2 Golden H. H. Emminga 200 
Longmont Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Elev. Co. 350 Golden Colton Citsiann 80 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Grafton Grafton Manufacturing Co. 125 
Georgetown Arlington Mills 300 Highland Highland Milling Co. 500 
Georgetown Capital Mills 200 Huntley Latimer Bros. 300 
GEORGIA. Joliet Louis H. Hyde See adv. 
Augusta |. M. Berry 600 Lebanon Pfeffer Milling Co. See adv. 
. seni ). Lockport Norton & Co. Ls 1,500 
; Marine Valier & Spies Milling Co. 300 
anion jae Caney ” Marissa Meek, Finger & Co. 300 
ILLINOIS. Mascoutah Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. 1,100 
Alton Alton Roller Milling Co. See adv. Mt. Vernon Mt. Vernon Milling Co. 150 
Alton Sparks Milling Co. See adv. Nashville Huegely Milling Co. See adv. 
Anna Wm. Bruchhauser 60 O'Fallon Charles Tiedemann Milling Co. 700 
Arenzville McElroy & Treadway 75 Oquawka Conrad Radmacher 40 
Ashley Egypt Milling Co. See adv. Palmyra Palmyra Roller Mills 60 
Barrington Froelich & Sandman 75 Peoria Donmeyer, Gardner & Co. 300 
Beardstown Schultz, Baujan & Co. 400 Pinckneyville Pinckneyville Milling Co. 500 
Belleville Crown Roller Mills 800 Pocahontas Union Roller Mills 125 
Belleville Harrison Switzer Milling Co. See adv. Quincy Taylor Bros. Co. See adv. 
Bloomington Hungarian Roller Mill Co. 400 Ramsey N. Syfert 50 
Bunker Hill Wise, Mercer & Co. 120 Rockford J. G. Chick Milling Co. 400 
Camp Point Casco Roller Mills 150 St. Jacob Enterprise Mill 400 
Carlinville St. Louis Milling Co. 1,000 Versailles T. J. McWane 75 
Centralia Centralia Mills 100 Vienna J. B. Kuykendall & Co. 
Chester The Buena Vista Milling Co. 80 Warsaw Warsaw Milling Co. See adv. 
Chester H. C. Cole Milling Co. See adv. Waterloo T. Koenigsmark 400 
LT 


s i 
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LOCATION 


Albion 
Anderson 
Bedford 
Boonville 
Carthage 
Columbus 
Edinburgh 
Edna Mills 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Franklin 

Ft. Wayne 
Ft. Wayne 
Goshen 
Grand View 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Kirklin 
Lawrence 
Madison 
Middletown 
Milton 
Montgomery 
Monticello 
Newburgh 
New Harmony 
Pittsboro 
Princeton 
Richmond 
St. Bernice 
Saltilloville 
Seymour 
Shelbyville 
Terre Haute 


Alton 

Astor 
Audubon 
Avoca 

Boone 

Cedar Falls 
Cedar Rapids 
Charles City 
Council Bluffs 
Danbury 
Davenport 
Elkader 
Elkport 
Estherville 
Keokuk 
LeMars 
Lime Springs 
Madrid 

Mt. Pleasant 
Odebolt 
Rock Valley 
Sanborn 
Shambaugh 
Sheldon 
Sibley 

Sioux City 
Sioux City 
Spillville 


Waterloo 


Arkansas City 
Atchison 
Atchison 
Douglass 


NAME 
INDIANA. 
B. F. Croft 
Wellington, Schalk & Co. 
C. M. Lemon 
W. J. Hargrave & Co. 
Thomas B. Moor 
Donner Milling Co. 
John A. Thompson & Co. 
Fred Geiger 
Melrose Milling Co. 
Phoenix Flour Mills. 
C. W. McDaniel. 
Empire Mills 
C. Tresselt & Son 
Goshen Milling Co. 
Wm. Cadick & Son 
Blanton Milling Co. 
George IT’. Evans 
V. Bachman 
Genung & Conyers 
G. Y. Roots Co. 
W. Trow Co. 
J. C. Daniels & Co. 
River Roller Mills 
J; C,. Efarris 
Loughrey Bros. 
Charles W. Brizius & Co. 
Corbin Milling Co. 
Pittsboro Milling Co. 
R. P. Moore 
Champion Roller Milling Co. 
R. Bales & Son 
J. H. Matthew 
Blish Milling Co. 
G. W. Kennedy & Son 
Wabash Mills 
IOWA. 
Alton Milling Co. 
Reliance Roller Mills 
Culver, Stotle & Kelly 
Centennial Mill Co. 
Carlson & Son 
Cedar Falls Mill Co. 
Anchor Mill Co. 
Charles City Water Power Co. 
J. C. Hoffmayr & Co. 
Banner Roller Mills 


Davenport Mills Co. 
Schmidt Bros. & Co. 
The A. C. Tiede Co. 
Ammon & Brown 
Hambleton Milling Co. 
Plymouth Roller Mill Co. 
Reed & Heath 

A. T. Davis Milling Co. 
Mt. Pleasant Milling Co. 
Hartman & Behnke 
Rock Valley Mill Co. 
Sanborn Roller Mills 
Shambaugh & Son 
Sheldon Roller Mills 
Sibley Roller Mills 

3onus Milner Milling Co. 
Martens Bros., 

M. Bernatz & Rre~- 
Union Mill Co. 


KANSAS. 


The Arkansas City Milling Co. 


Cain & Hanthorn Mill Co. 
Cain Mill Co. 
B. F. Yohe 


CAPACITY 


See adv. 
See adv. 
See adv. 


See adv. 


See adv. 
See adv. 


See adv. 


See adv. 


See adv. 


See adv. 
See adv. 


See adv. 


1,000 
See adv. 
See adv. 

200 





LOCATION 
Fort Scott 
Hays City 
Herington 
Junction City 
Larned 
Lawrence 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Le Roy 
Louisville 
Morganville 
Olathe 
St. Francis 
Salina 
Topeka 
Topeka 
Topeka 
Waterville 
Wichita 


Adairville 
Cat Creek 
Cynthiana 
Frankfort 
Fulton 
Lebanon 
Lexington 
Parksville 
Paris 
Trenton 


Baltimore 

Cumberland 
(Queenstown 
Rohrersville 


Addison 
Adrian 
Adrian 
Albion 

Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
Bangor 

Bath 

Battle Creek 
Battle Creek 
Belding 
Cadillac 
Chesaning 
Clio 
Coldwater 
Detroit 
Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids 
Harrisville 
Holland 
Holly 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Lapeer 
Lowell 
Lowell 
Maybee 
Memphis 
Montague 
Muskegon 
Mt. Clemens 
Newaygo 





NAME 
Goodlander Milling Co. 
I. M. Yost Milling Co. 
Herington Mill & Grain Co. 
Junction City Star Mills 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Mill Co. 


J. D. Bowersock 

The Pierson Milling Co. 

Rush & Sprague 

Three Rivers Mills 

Louisville Roller Mill Co. 

Morganville Roller Mills 

C. BE Ott 

St. Francis Milling Co. 

Edward Lotz 

Crosby Roller Milling Co. 

The Topeka Milling Co. 

Thomas Page 

W. D. Cook 

Oliver & Imboden Co. 
KENTUCKY. 

Adairville Mill & Elevator Co. 

R. C. Mansfield 

Riggs, Garnett & Co. 

Miles & Son 

W. N. Braun & Son 

Lebanon Roller Mills Co. 

Lexington Roller Mills 

Merchant & Exchange Mills 

Paris Milling Co. 

Model Roller Milling Co. 
MARYLAND. 

C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 


The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 


Wm. D. Wrightson 

G. G. Barkman 
MICHIGAN, 

Addison Flouring Mills 

Hand Milling Co. 

Washington Milling Co. 

Albion Milling Co. 

Ann Arbor Milling Co. 

Smithel, Kyer & Peterson 

J. H. Nyman 

Walker Bros. 

Titus & Hicks 

Frank W. Ward 

E. Rutan & Co. 

Albert E. Smith 

O. D. Chapman 

Clio Roller Mills 

William A. Coombs 

Commercial Milling Co. 

David Stott 


Thread Flouring Mills Co. 


C. G. A. Voigt & Co. 
Valley City Milling Co. 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Harrisville Roller Mill Co. 
Walsh De Roo Milling Co. 
Holly Milling Co. 

Eldred Mill Co. 

M. S. Redfield & Son 
North Lansing Milling Co. 
Star Roller Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Wisner Bros. 

H. C. Herkimer 

S. G. & A. D. Taylor 
Gardiner & Calkin 
Muskegon Milling Co. 
William Fluemer 
Kritzer Milling Co. . 


CAPACITY 
400 

500 

140 

250 

150 

500 

400 
1,000 
80 


10Oo 


100 

40 

100 

See adv. 


See adv. 


N 


wwmtm 
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° 


100 
See adv. 
300 
See adv. 


See adv. 


See adv. 


See adv. 


See adv. 


150 
150 

75 

75 
100 
300 
150 
150 







































LOCATION 
Niles 
Orion 
Parkville 
Paw Paw 
Paw Paw 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 
Sand Beach 
Three Rivers 
Traverse City 
Vicksburg 
Waterloo 
White Pigeon 
Y psilanti 


Albany 
Albert Lea 
Albert Lea 
Atwater 
Austin 
Belgrade 
Blue Earth City 
Cannon Falls 
Cannon Falls 
Cold Spring 
Dalton 
Duluth 
Duluth 
Duluth 
Elysian 
Faribault 
Fergus Falls 
Fergus Falls 
Fergus Falls 
Fergus Falls 
Forest Mills 
Granite Falls 
Golden Gate 
Hartland 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hokah 
Houston 
Kenyon 
Kost 

Lake Benton 
Little Falls 
Milan 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Montevideo 
Montevideo 
Morton 

New Ulm 
New Ulm 
New Ulm 
Northfield 
Osakis 
Owatonna 
Perham 
Plato 

Red Lake Falls 
Red Wing 
Redwood Falls 
Rochester 
Royalton 

St. Cloud 
Sauk Centre 


NAME 
Niles Milling Co. 
Luther Pierce 


J. W. Stofflet & Son 


Briggs & Co. 
Wise & Tuckey 
Brand & Hardin 


Wm. Callam & Son 


J. Jenks & Co. 


Haines Milling Co. 
Hannah, Lay & Co. 


City Milling Co. 


Beeman & Rommel 


R. J. Hamilton 
Deubel Bros. 


MINNESOTA. 


Fred. P. Hecklin 


Albert Lea Milling Co. 


CAPACITY 


See 


R. B. Skinner Milling Co. 


Atwater Roller Mills 


Campbell Bros. 


Nerlien & Colbiornsen 
Francisco, Pride & Wing 
Little Cannon Mill 


O. Doebler 
H. C. Waite. 


C. W. Busey & Son 
Duluth Imperial Mill Co. 


F, A. Gooding 


Minkota Milling Co. 


Lord Milling Co. 
M. Bb. Sheffield 


A. H. Kirk & Co. 


Barclay Mfg. Co. 


Fergus Flour Mills 
Otter Tail Flour Mill 


Rust & Mason 
Pinney Bros. 


Heimerdinger Bros. 
Hartland Milling Co. 


Gardner Mill Co. 


E. L. Welch & Co. 
W. W. Cargill Co. 


Cargill & Fall 


M. T. Gunderson. 


Daisy Roller Mill 


Lake Benton Roller Mills. 


C. E. Beale & Co. 
Milan Milling Co. 
L. Christian & Co. 
D. R. Barber & Son 
Humboldt Mill Co. 


C. McC. Reeve 
Phoenix Mill Co. 


Pillsbury Washburn Flour Mills Co. See 


Washburn Crosby Co. 
Chippewa Roller Mills 


Whitmore Bros. 
Frank Watters 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 


Empire Mill Co. 


New Ulm Roller Mill Co. 


Tennant Bros. 


Osakis Milling Co. 
Hastings, Diment & Co. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Nicolin & Deneen 
North Side Roller Mill. 


La Grange Mills 


Redwood Roller Mills 


John A. Cole 


T. B. Hawkes & Co. 
Tileston Milling Co. 


See 


See 
See 
See 
See 
See 
See 


See 


see 


Central Minnesota Roller Mills 





400 


125 
100 


100 


adv. 
adv. 
adv. 
adv. 
adv. 
adv. 
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adv. 
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adv. 
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LOCATION 
Silver Lake 
Slayton 
Sleepy Eye 
Stephen 
Stillwater 
Stillwater 
Swift Falls 
Wabasha 
Wadena 
Warren 
Waseca 
Wells 
Willmar 
Winona 
Winsted 


Boonville 
Bosworth 
Butler 
Creve Coeur 
Fayette 
Fredericktown 
Hannibal 
Hannibal 
Harris 
Higginsville 
Jefferson City 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Louisiana 
Louisiana 
Manstield 
Pacific 
Pierce City 
Pilot Grove 
Rich Hill 
Ste. Genevieve 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 
St. Louis 

St. Louis 
St. Mary’s 
Shelbina 
Springfield 


Bozeman 
Great Falls 


Alliance 
Bazile Mills 
Crete 

Elsie 

Farmers’ Valley 
Hebron 
Humboldt 
Nebraska City 
Nebraska City 
North Bend 
St. James 
Schuyler 


Jersey City 


Akron 
Amherst 
Baldwinsville 
Batavia 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 


NAME 

Prutna & Jerabek 
Slayton Roller Mills 
Sleepy Eye Milling Co. 
Merdink & Berge 
Florence Mill Co. 
Isaac Staples 
J. M. Danelz 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Weizel & Santerre 
Warren Mfg. Co. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 
W. H. Setzeback & Co. 
Williams Bros. 
L. C. Porter Milling Co. 
Winsted Roller Mills 

MISSOURI. 


Sombarts Milling & Mercantile Co. 


EK. Walker & Co. 

Power & Bro. 

Hilbert Milling Co. 

Fayette Roller Mills 

Deguire Milling Co. 

Carter, Shepherd & Co. 

Hannibal Milling Co. 

Harris Roller Mills 

The Higginsville Milling Co 

G. H. Dulle Milling Co. 

Arms & Kidder 

Kehlor Bros. 

Excelsior Mills 

Farmers’ Grist Milling Co. 

G. W. Freeman 

Koppitz-Smith Mill Co. 

Vance & Perrott 

Pilot Grove Roller Mills 

Imperial Roller Mills 

Wehner & Bolle 

R. T. Davis Mill Co. 

Hauck & Co. 

R. H. Faucett Mill Co. 

Kehlor Bros. 

George P. Plant Milling Co. 

Regina Milling Co. 

Sessinghaus Milling Co. 

E. O. Stanard Milling Co. 

St. Mary’s Mill Co. 

F. & L. Mill Association 

Eisenmayer Milling Co. 
MONTANA. 

Nelson Story & Co. 

Royal Milling Co. 
NEBRASKA. 

Alliance Milling Co. 

Bazile Mill Co. 

C. C. White 

Henry Lohse & Bro. 

Wm. Hagemeister 

Wetherald Bros. 

Humboldt Steam Mills 

Nebraska City Cereal Mills 

Paul Schminke & Co. 

Collins & Thomas 


Thos. N. and L. E. Jones, Jr. 


Wells & Nieman 
NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City Milling Co. 
NEW YORK: 
H. L. & W. C. Newman 
Star Mills 
Union Mills 
Warren Gorton 
Binghamton City Mills 
Schoellkopf & Mathews 
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LOCATION NAME 


Buffalo Urban & Co. 
Camillus Patterson & Sisson 
Corning S. T. Hayt 

Cuba Phelps & Sibley 


Dresden C. H. Ferenbaugh 
East River 


Etna 


East River Milling Co. 
G. H. Houtz 
Fayetteville Huntington Beard 
Geneva Messrs. Courvey 
4farlemville E. Beickerd 
Bellevue Villa Mill 
G. V. Morrison 


Highland 
Lowville 
Manlius Station Peter Snyder 

Weld & Hill 
Selover Milling Co. 
Acme Mills 

Russell & Birkett 


Medina 
Moravia 
Olean 
Penn Yan 


Perry Silver Lake Mills 
Pittsford J. T. Vought & Son 

Port Jefferson Port Jefferson Milling Co. 
Rochester J. A. Hinds & Co. 
Rochester Whitney & Wilson 

Salt Point Mortimer B. Cole 
Stockport Empire Mills 


Jacob Amos 

Andrew Ruff 

Vernon J. J. Bartholomew 

I. A. Graves & Co. 

H. C. Brown, Agent 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

North Dakota Milling Co. 


Syracuse 
Troy 


Watertown 
West Winfield 


Grand Forks 
Grand Forks 
Russell & Miller Milling Co. 
M. O. Nelson Milling Co. 
Russell & Miller Milling Co. 
Math. Braun & Co. 

OHIO. 


Jamestown 
Lisbon 
Valley City 
Wahpeton 


Akron American Cereal Co. 
Akron The Seiberling Milling Co. 
Archbold Archbold Milling Co. 


Cleveland Milling Co. 

The Foulds Milling Co. 
Henry Nagel 

The Kratochwill Milling Co. 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Dayton 


Delaware E. Snyder 


Fostoria Isaac Harter Co. 
Greenville A. J. Klinger & Son 
Hamilton Semler & Co. 
Jefferson City Mills 
Kenton The Kenton Milling Co. 
Lorain Williams, Barrows & Co. 
Mansfield The Gilbert & Waugh Milling Co. 
Mansfield The Hicks Brown Co. 
Marysville C. D. Perfect & Sons 
Massillon Warwick & Justus 
Mt. Vernon The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Cc 
Newark D. Thomas & Co. 
Newark E. M. Montgomery 
Orrville Orrville Milling Co. 
Plain City Plain City Mills 
Shelby Shelby Mill Co. 
Shelby R. Heath, City Mills 
Springfield Warder & Barnett 
Toledo National Milling Co. 
Toledo Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 
Van Wert Union Flouring Mills Co. 
Wauseon Lyon, Clement & Greenleaf Co. 
Wellington Wellington Milling Co. 
Wilmington Langdon & Lacy 
Zanesville Drone & Co. 
OREGON. 
Champoeg Champoeg Roller Mills 


Prairie City C. E. Porter & Taylor Bros. 


ne EE ae an ee a oe 


North Dakota Milling Association 


), 


CAPACITY 


600 


30 


10 tons feed. 
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See adv. 
See adv. 
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See adv. 
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See adv. 


15 


See adv. 


200 


200 


See adv. 
See adv. 


100 






LOCATION 


Allentown 
Easton 
Easton 
Kittanning 


Laury’s and Treichler’s 


Mount Joy 
New Brighton 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 
Scottdale 
Selin’s Grove 
West Newton 
Wyalusing 


DeSmet 
Lidgerwood 
Richland 
Volga 
Watertown 
Webster 
White 


Estill Springs 
Nashville 
Nashville 
Tullahoma 


Bonham 

Fort Worth 
New Braunfels 
Terrell 


Riverton 


Garfield 
Walla Walla 
Wilbur 


Alma 
Amherst 
Antigo 
Beloit 
Burkhardt 
Centralia 
Columbus 
DePere 
Dundee 
Janesville 
La Crosse 
Little Falls 
Madison 
Manitowoc 
Mauston 
Menomonie 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Portage 


NAME 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jacob H. Saeger 
Mann & Allshouse 
F. C. Williams 
Kittanning Milling Co. 
Mauser Mill Co. 
J. M. Brandt & Sons 
City Milling Co., Limited 
Enterprise Milling Co. 
Rogers, Pennypacker & Co. 
Keister & Loucks 
Howard D. Schnure 
Weddle & Sutton 
Welles Mill Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
EK. A. Morrison 
Lidgerwood Mill Co. 
L. N. Crill & Co. 
Volga Roller Mills 
W. H. Stokes 
The Webster Roller Mill Co. 
White Roller Mill Co. 
TENNESSEE. 
Noel Mill Co. 
Liberty Mills 
Model Mill Co. 
Raht Bros. 
TEXAS. 
M. S. Fisher 
M. P. Bewley 
Landa Roller Mills 
Texas Banner Mills 
VIRGINIA. 
The Riverton Mills Co. 
WASHINGTON. 
Potter, McKay & Myers 
Dement Bros., Eureka Mills 
The Columbia River Milling Co. 
WISCONSIN. 
Alma Milling Co. 
Jackson Milling Co. 
Kingsbury & Henshaw 
Blodgett Milling Co. 
C. Burkhardt 
Jackson Milling Co. 
Columbus Milling Co. 
The John P. Dousman Milling Co. 
Acme Roller Mills 
B. F. Crossett, Agent 
Listman Milling Co. 
Jacob Stucky 
Dow & Sons 
Oriental Mills 
Mauston Milling Co. 
Knapp, Stout & Co. Co. 
Daisy Roller Mill 
J. B. A. Kern & Son 
C. Manegold & Son 
E. Sanderson Milling Co. 
B. Stern & Son 
I. W. York & Co. 


Port Washington Stelling & Hackendahl 
Richland Center A. C. Parfrey 


Stevens Point 
Superior 
Superior 
Superior 
Watertown 
Wausau 

West Superior 
West Superior 


Jackson Milling Co. 


Anchor Mill Co. 


Daisy Roller Mill Co. 


Wm. Listman Milling Co. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Jackson Milling Co. 


Freeman Milling Co. 


Russell & Miller Milling Co. 
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Simplicity of Mechanism, 


Durability of Construction, ae eee ve Se Oe 
i : characteristics 

Ease of Operation, which enable the 

) and Extraordinary Capacity, 


“Wolf” System 
of Milling 


to keep so far 


Ahead of All Competitors. 











Constant 
Improvement 


Cut of Our Roller [lill. o 








LECTORS. ‘These machines present ad- 


Has characterized the history of the **Wolf’’ ‘ , 
. vantages in the quality of work and ease, 


machinery. The changes introduced for the : ; ‘ 
/ as well as convenience, of operation, which 


1894 Model “Wolf” mill represent the carefully alll séailine cuits Uinladnes ati 
2 F © 4 > S-ives é 


tested results of various points deemed capable . r . 
users. We have always attained a high 


of improvement. The “* Wolf” Company. have ; 
* standard for our product, and are anxious 


become the SOLE OWNERS, at an enormous , ph cic gen a 
that our machinery shall maintain its nat- 


expense, of the patents on the “CULVER” 
SCALPERS, PURIFIERS and DUST COL- 


ural reputation of being the 


a Tay Most Reliable 


0 LERIEDENWALD CO. BALTO. ~*~ 























Bird’s Eye View of Aug. Wolf & Co.’s Works. E xtant. 
The Best Work, 
by the 
Simplest leans, 


Shortest Time, 





is accomplished by the 


Columbian Corn ana 
Feed Roller Mill 


Cut of Our Feed Mill. w 


Estimates, plans and specifications furnished for those interested in securing Flour Mills, Elevator and Power 














Transmitting Machinery, and special representatives sent all over the country to present detailed specifications of our 


Superior methods of construction. 


AUG. WOLF & CO. ses" 









COMPANY 


MILL BUILDERS 
MILL FURNISHERS. 


7 } 


; | To a AA ver Teter 1c 
Reliance Works. MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 
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